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A Pioneer of Modern Education* 
By Brorner Cram Sraniszias, F.S.C., Ph.D. (Lond.) 


T O appreciate the achievement of St. John Baptist de La 

Salle in the sphere of Education two things have to be con- 
sidered: (a) the contribution he made to the existing system of 
his time, and (b) how much of that contribution has remained of 
permanent value in the advance of Education. 

In order to view his work in the correct perspective, we must 
see it in relation to the conditions of his age. Saint de La Salle 
lived in the reign of Louis XIV, the “Grand Siécle,” justly re- 
garded by the French as the century in the history of their coun- 
try; a second Renaissance. It was the age of Corneille, Racine, — 
Moliére, Bossuet, Fénelon, La Bruyére, Condé, Pascal, and St. 
Vincent de Paul, all of whose achievements in various spheres of 
cultural and social activity have become famous. De La Salle 
was a contemporary of these men, and his work may be regarded 
as complementary to theirs. But he labored for the poor, and his 
work at the time was shrouded in obscurity, totally devoid of 
the glamour and glory which attended the efforts of others. 

It was an age of contrasts. Between the rich and the poor was 
an immense gulf: the nobility living a life of ease and even 
scandal gravitated around the king and his brilliant court; the 
poor, neglected and ignorant, lived in primitive conditions, sub- 
ject to famine and disease. For the poor, de La Salle, a man of 
wealth and position, a priest and canon of Rheims, sacrificed his 
worldly prospects, abandoned his fortune, and assumed the 
onerous task of providing a Christian Education. 

The wealthy were already provided for. The Jesuits had some 
six hundred colleges and many universities, and their system of 
education was applauded on all sides for its efficiency. The 
Oratorians also had a number of colleges, and their advanced 
pedagogical methods were very successful. 

Primary education on the other hand was in a sad state. In 
every town, it is true, there were the petites écoles where paying 
pupils were taught the elements of knowledge. But teaching was 
only a part-time occupation, and the school itself merely a room 
in the house of some tradesman who was willing to give instruc- 
tion to the children of the town. Even in Paris these schools were 


* Reprinted with permission of International Education Review, Salzburg. 
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said to be conducted by “low pot-house keepers, second-hand- 
shop proprietors, silk-weavers, flunkeys, wig-makers and mario- 
nette string-pullers.”* Again, there were schools for paying 
pupils conducted by members of the Writers’ Guild. But the 
Writing Masters specialized in caligraphy. They were, moreover, 
very jealous of their privileges, and did much harm by restricting 
the rights of others with regard to the teaching of handwriting.” 

For the poor there was practically nothing. In a few parishes 
a curé might be found zealous enough and courageous enough 
to establish a charity school, but he soon found that the odds 
against him were insuperable. There were some convents where 
the poor were taught, but these were only for girls. 

De La Salle was led to take up the Christian education of the 
poor not by choice, but by a peculiar combination of circum- 
stances in which he saw the hand of God. A project was mooted 
for the establishment of a poor school in his town, and his help 
was asked. Without in any way taking the matter into his own 
hands, he gave wholehearted assistance, and again, a short time 
later, he did all in his power to further the foundation of a second 
school, Soon both schools were threatened with collapse, and he 
found himself in the position of either watching the enterprise fail 
or of having to take full responsibility for the undertaking. The 
trouble might have been foreseen, for it lay at the root of every 
similar attempt at this time, namely, the lack of trained teach- 
ets. Everywhere the establishment of charity schools was fol- 
lowed all too soon by their ruin because the teachers were without 
experience. Lack of method led to disorder; life became unbear- 
able, and the task was abandoned. 

In Rheims de La Salle intervened to save the schools, and he 
took upon himself the task of training the teachers. He left his 
own house and family and went to live with these men in order 
to devote himself more completely to the work. The decision 
was courageous and, in the circumstances, irrevocable. It meant 
taking up the whole question of the education of the lower classes, 
and laying a proper foundation. 

The first thing required was a method of school-management. 
The Individua! Method of teaching in use in the petites écoles, 


oes against Claude Joly, Master of the Schools of Paris. Quoted 
in Nos aitres, hier, aujourd’ hui, H. André, p. 282. 
* Histoire de St. Jean Baptiste de la Salle, J. ‘Guibert (Paris, 1900), p. 170. 
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whereby each child was taught separately, was impossible in the 
charity schools where some two hundred or more boys were 
gathered into two classrooms. De La Salle therefore adopted the 
Simultaneous Method as the basis of his system, As this meant 
that a large group was taught the same thing at the same time, it 
necessitated the careful grading of the pupils so that all those of 
the same section would be approximately of the same standard. 

In the second place de La Salle discarded Latin as a method 
of learning to read, and proceeded directly with French: The 
custom in those days was first to teach a child to pronounce 
Latin syllables before attempting French. This was thought to 
be easier. It was also thought to be more useful in the long run 
because, if the pupils pursued their studies, they would need Latin 
far more than French. De La Salle disagreed with the idea that 
learning to read through Latin was easier, and he argued that, 
even if it were, a boy in a poor school would not have time to 
learn to read by this roundabout method. His school days were 
necessarily limited, and the direct method was the only practical 
one for him.’ 

In thus adopting the Simultaneous Method of teaching, and 
in rejecting Latin as a means of learning to read de La Salle made 
a radical departure from the accepted tradition of his day. As a 
result the schools which he subsequently founded had definite 
characteristics which distinguished them from all others. 

It now remained for the Saint to set out in detail the method 
of teaching. This de La Salle did in The Conduct of Schools, a 
manual of practical pedagogy composed specifically for the 
masters of the Christian schools. The work was not published 
until 1720, the year after his death, but it had been written many 
years before, and had been circulated in manuscript among the 
teachers.‘ 

The subjects taught in the poor schools and dealt with in detail 
in The Conduct of Schools were: Reading, Writing, Arithmetic 
and Religion. Reading began with French syllables learned from 
wall charts, and proceeded through the alphabet to a Primer. 


* Memorandum on the teaching of La La Vie de 
M. Jean Baptiste de La Salle, des Chrétiennes, 
(1738), Bk. 11., Ch. XV. 

‘The first edition of The Conduct translated by F. de la Fontainerie 
has been published by McGraw-Hill Book Company: The Conduct of 
Schools of Jean Baptiste de La Salle, New York, 
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Then followed other reading books of carefully graded difficulty. 
De La Salle himself composed a special reading book which 
sought to combine simplicity with educational utility. The work, 
entitled The Rules of Christian Behavior and Politeness, was 
printed throughout in italics in order to resemble handwriting, 
and it set out in a simple manner the rules of decency in the per- 
formance of common everyday actions." 

When the pupils could read French fluently they were taught 
to read Latin, and passed to the section of handwriting. 

Handwriting was taught with great care and considerable ef- 
ficiency in the poor schools of de La Salle. The Conduct deals 
in detail with the question of writing materials and the models 
to be used. In the more advanced sections, the pupils copied bills, 
drafts and receipts, and were made acquainted with various 
types of commercial documents. 

Religion was considered the most important subject of all. Not 
only was one half-hour each day devoted to the explanation of 
the catechism, but every means, direct and indirect, was taken 
to insinuate Christian principles and practices. To impart a 
Christian Education was the essential purpose for which the 
sehools were founded and everything was subordinated to this end. 
Religion pervaded the whole atmosphere of the school and formed 
the background of everything that was taught there. 

For use as a manual of religious instruction de La Salle wrote 
The Duties of a Christian. This work, in three volumes, is a mas- 
terly exposition of the Christian Faith, and the fact that it went 
through two hundred and fifty editions gives some idea of its 
popularity.® For practical use in the poor schools he also arranged 
a small prayer book entitled Exercises of Piety for Use in the 
Christian Schools, which was first published about the year 1697 
and was the first of his printed works. 

In order to establish a favorable atmosphere in the school- 
room for the work of Christian Education, de La Salle strongly 
advocated silence and discipline. In this way he thought to pro- 
mote industry and application, and to discourage misbehavior. 
come 100 editions. A copy dated 1720 preserved in’ the Museum 
would seem to be the 3 extant. 


*The work was com Vaugirard in the years 1695-8, but it was 
not published until 1 "The isa Nationale has a copy of the 
first edition (Inventaire, D, , 13205, 3 
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The administration of punishment was severely restricted and 
carefully regulated. It is significant that the chapter on “Cor- 
rections” in The Conduct of Schools is the longest in the book and 
extremely detailed. This was all the more necessary as the 17th 
century was notoriously an age of the rod and the ferule. 

The work of educating the poor was very arduous and entirely 
without prospect of financial advantage. Hence, in order to 
ensure greater stability to the undertaking and as a guarantee 
that the work would be done in the right spirit, de La Salle 
formed his society of teachers into an Institute of Religious 
Brothers. Teaching was to be the essential purpose of the Insti- 
tute, and the members were forbidden to aspire to Holy Orders. 
In this way, he inaugurated a Religious Order distinct from any 
hitherto established, and for it he composed special Rules and 
Constitutions which he hoped would be approved by the Holy 
See." 

The Institute of the Brothers of the Christian Schools, as the 
new congregation was called, soon began to extend its scope. From 
Rheims, where it originated, it spread to the surrounding towns 
—Rethel, Guise and Laon. In 1688 de La Salle moved the head- 
quarters to Paris. In due course some ten establishments were 
founded in the French capital, and they included not only pri- 
mary schools but technical classes where the pupils learned a 
trade, and Sunday Academies where youths already earning their 
living were given more advanced instruction. When de La Salle 
died in 1719, the Institute had schools in twenty-two cities of 
France and one school in Rome. 

This achievement even during his lifetime in favor of the poorer 
classes would alone suffice to give de La Salle a conspicuous place 
in the History of Education. But he did more. Towards the last 
years of his life he founded two establishments at St. Yon 
(Rouen), which mark him out as an altogether farsighted peda- 
gogue. The first was a Reform School, the earliest example of 
its kind and fully 150 years before anything similar was at- 
tempted in England. The second was a secondary school of the 
present-day multilateral type intended for the sons of middle- 
class parents, This institution was all the more significant as 
there existed nothing in France at that time between the primary 
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schools and the colleges of the Jesuits and Oratorians where a 
classical education could be given.* But more important even 
than all this was the establishment in 1687 of the first Training 
College for secular teachers. 

De La Salle made several attempts to found normal schools. 
His first efforts during the period 1682-87 were, as far as we 
know, abortive. Thereafter, however, he succeeded on three dif- 
ferent occasions in setting up institutions for the formation of 
secular teachers, which, in every sense, corresponded to our mod- 
ern training colleges. These are the first of their kind recorded 
in the history of education, forestalling by one century and a 
half the first attempt in England by Kay-Shuttleworth, at 
Battersea. 

We can see, therefore, that the contribution of St. de La Salle 
to the existing educational system of his day was enormous. It 
now remains to inquire how much of his work achieved perma- 
nence. 

The emphasis which de La Salle placed upon the training of 
teachers was unquestionably the most significant aspect of his 
entire work. He considered the establishment and multiplication 
of schools a matter of secondary importance—a thing which 
would look after itself. He built his system not upon schools but 
upon the teachers. There were charity schools before his time, 
but their foundations were insecure. De La Salle first created a 
supply of well-chosen, properly trained teachers, and on this 
basis he founded his schools. He raised the much-despised occu- 
pation of teaching to the status of an honorable profession, and 
even to the dignity of a religious vocation. The sound formation 
of his teachers, the Brothers of his own congregation and the 
secular masters of his colleges monopolised his attention. He de- 
vised a pedagogical method particularly well adapted to the needs 
of his schools, and he exercised his young teachers in the use of 
it. He wrote school manuals to facilitate their work, he visited 
the classes, and he gave constant encouragement and sympathetic 
advice to the teachers. In a word, he established a system of pri- 
mary schools on the only foundation which assures permanence, 
namely, a supply of trained teachers. 


forty Irish youths confided to him King = . Unfortunately we 
do not know the details of the courses organised on this occasion, but we 
are fully informed with regard te the edbeel ot Gains Yen. 
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The Conduct of Schools, in which de La Salle set out his 
method of teaching, has become a classic. Its pedagogical prin- 
ciples are closely followed to this day by his disciples in every 
part of the world, and the details of class-management, adapted 
to modern conditions, are still adhered to. This pedagogical sys- . 
tem has, moreover, been adopted in its entirety by other con- 
gregations of teaching religious, and certain salient features of 
it, notably the use of the vernacular instead of Latin, and the 
Simultaneous Method which de La Salle popularised, have be- 
come part and parcel of our modern tradition. 

The Institute of Religious teachers which de La Salle founded 
was the first of its kind. Many similar congregations have since 
sprung into being, and a number of them have modelled their 
Rules and Constitutions on those drawn up by St. de La Salle 
for the Brothers of the Christian Schools. His own Institute has 
spread to every part of the world and is now the largest teach- 
ing Order in the Church. The schools of the Brothers include 
every type of educational establishment: primary and secondary 
schools, technical schools of the most advanced kind, agricultural 
schools, art and craft schools, orphanages and reform schools, - 
military academies, training colleges for teachers, and university 
colleges. 

The influence of the disciples of de La Salle in the sphere of 
education has been considerable. With regard to France, the 
situation has been summed up thus: 


The Brothers were eminently practical, and did not indu 
in much theory ; nevertheless, it is remarkable how deeply their 
methods have penetrated into the French school world. The 
rigid silence, the minutely organised discipline, the walking in 
ranks, the evolutions a in obedience to a wooden 
clapper, the ceremonial attitude of children to teachers, the 
gravity of teachers in presence of children, the grading 
of classes, the love of clear text-books, all these and many more 
characteristics may be traced to the influence of the schools of 
the Christian Brothers. One realises that when a paternal and 
kindly spirit was behind this repressive discipline and, above 
all, when it was pervaded, as it was meant to be, by a spirit 
of prayer, the repression would be more apparent than real and 
that freedom could co-exist with minute regulation.” 


In North America the Brothers of the Christian Schools have 
"Education with a Tradition, M. O'Leary, London, 1936, p. 29. 
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been established for more than a century. In Canada and the 
United States there are 3,000 Brothers teaching 70,000 pupils. An 
authority on modern education pays this tribute to St. de La 
Salle: 


While it is not possible to place the founder of the Institute — 
among the highest class of original thinkers on education, he 
has an indisputable claim to stand with those whose actual 
concrete services to educational administration have been v 
considerable indeed. It is a debatable point whether such min 
(practical in the best sense, because accessible to ideas) do 
not confer greater benefits upon humanity than do the thinkers 
of a loftier type.” 


Finally, we may quote the following from a German author as 
a summary of de La Salle’s achievement: 


1. Saint John Baptist de La Salle raised the vocation of 
teacher to the status of an honorable profession. 

2. He was one of the first who believed the children of the 
poor to be worthy of the culture of the mind. 

3. He did away with the individual method of teaching, and 
in its place adapted the mutual-simultaneous method to pri- 
mary education. 

4. He was the first to instruct extensively through the 
medium of the vernacular, rather than Latin. 

5. He founded the first normal schools, 

6. He founded the first industrial schools, the first com- 
mercial schools, and the first Sunday technical schools. 

7. He composed a number of pedagogical treatises which at- 
test to his profound educational insight.” 


“Pioneers of Modern Education, J. W. Adamson, Camb., 1921, p. 236. 
pp. 260-262. 


Scholars Are Important Persons 


By Vincent O. McBrien 


HIS retiring address as President of the American Mathe- 

matical Association last January, Professor C. C. MacDuffee 
of the University of Wisconsin discussed “The Scholar in a 
Scientific World.” This address, the theme of which is “Scholars 
are Important Persons,” is a direct challenge to the so-called 
modern experts on education who have been so successful in their 
efforts to overthrow the traditional curriculum of solid material 
with the consequent disregard for the development of the habit 
of serious study on all levels of education. 

Inherent in the views of this well known scientist are certain 
problems which are of great concern to every Catholic citizen 
in the United States. These problems are not strictly new, and 
they have been discussed in articles, books and in educational 
meetings for many years. However, the trend of world events 
in recent years demands that our Catholic people rally to the 
support of a minority group which is fighting only for the “special 
favor” that the Catholic school be allowed to turn out the finest 
intellectual and moral product in all the world. 

Let us pause to consider some of the problems which face us 
in view of the present world conditions. 

First, we are living in a scientific era. As an outgrowth of the 
war there has been a great increase in interest by the general 
public in scientific events and developments. There has also been 
a great increase in the number of high school and college students 
interested in scientific careers. However, the number will again 
dwindle to a mere handful without the active support of the 
Catholics throughout the country. We especially need the sup- 
port of that vast majority of teachers and éducators who are 
not scientists but who should appreciate the tremendous role 
played by science in human affairs. They should realize that 
science cannot be understood or appreciated by young men and 
women just because they have sat through two semesters of an 
“Introductory Course in The Appreciation of Science.” If that 
is all a future scholar in the Arts or Humanities expects to learn 
of science, he would do better to read only the supplements of 
our Sunday newspapers. In the Liberal Arts college where I 
13 
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teach, almost half of the student body is enrolled in some 
mathematics course. Yet, I venture to say that there are many 
supposedly well-informed Catholics now reading this article who 
believe that Mathematics is taught only in Engineering schools. 
Yet Mathematics has always been a subject taught in the Liberal 
Arts curriculum. This college believes that the training in the 
scientific method is a valuable asset to a well-educated Catholic— 
and they have held the line against the introduction of watered 
courses in “General Science.” 

Secondly, we are approaching the problem of mass education 
on the college level. Many people do not know that, even with- 
out World War II, we would have almost as many students in our 
American colleges today. Before the war, the enrollments were 
increasing annually, and the teaching staffs of our colleges were 
rapidly becoming larger. The sudden return of our veterans has 
made it seem that the increased enrollment is only temporary. 
Statistics show that there will be some leveling off but the fact 
remains that more and more students are going to college each 
year. Now I have no objection to having an educated public. 
However, I do object strenuously if a large number of gifted 
scholars are to be lost in the process of educating the many. 
Furthermore, it is for the welfare of the many that a gifted stu- 
dent be given every opportunity to develop his potential ability. 
This does not mean that the average student is to be neglected or 
even treated as a cog in a wheel. However, once the better stu- 
dent is neglected, the whole educational process boils down to 
the level of the poorest in the group. Some people actually be- 
lieve that a gifted student will, by his natural ability, turn out 
to be a scholar anyway. What.a sad commentary on the educa- 
tional process! For my own part, and on the part of numerous 
other college teachers, I maintain that because of sheer neglect 
countless Catholic scholars have been lost in that mysterious 
utopia in which all students get the same old courses, regardless 
of their ability. I firmly believe that equality of education im- 
plies the responsibility of special training for all those who have 
the ability. 

Third, the Catholic citizens of this country must take heed 
lest students from pur secondary schools turn to the big-name 
universities for their undergraduate training. In his last annual 
report, President Karl T, Compton of M.I.T. in discussing Fed- 
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eral Aid for Higher Education stated “Here, as I see it, is the 
great continuing challenge to the privately supported educational 
institutions. To some of them, at any rate, in every category of 
liberal arts or professional education, there is the responsibility 
of providing leadership, and of providing the opportunity for a 
type of education which is superior to that which can be pro- 
vided for the masses and which should be made available to 
those qualified individuals who are able and willing to pay the 
price as an investment in their future. The existence of such 
institutions as Harvard, Chicago, M.I.T. and many others is, in 
the last analysis, the greatest safeguard of higher education 
against the dangers of political domination. I believe that the 
continued strength of these great privately controlled institu- 
tions will be responsible in no small measure for maintaining the 
excellent standards and high-minded administration of the ma- 
jority of the publicly supported institutions.” 

This is, indeed, a strongly worded paragraph. The big diffi- 
culty for many people, however, is that the word “great” is a 
synonym for the word “big” when they think of educational 
institutions. The facts of history show that no “great” universi- 
ties, denominational or secular, have been built without the 
active support of strong, vigorous “small” colleges, producing 
scholars who when they continue their special studies as stu- 
dents, teachers and research workers at “great” universities con- 
tribute in great part to make these very same universities cen- 
ters of tremendous cultural and intellectual activity. 

In the development of the American universities one finds 
that a major role has been played by scholars who came to these 
universities from the many apparently insignificant secondary 
schools and colleges which go to make up our vast educational 
system. These scholars have brought to the big universities a 
spirit of eagerness for truth which was developed, not by mere 
accident nor by a casual spirit of indifference, but because of 
very careful guidance, supervision and instruction which is best 
found in our smaller colleges. Just think what a power for 
goodness and for truth we have in our Catholic colleges! A boy 
or a girl, endowed by God with an abundance of ability in some 
branch of learning, may, with careful guidance, be a tremendous 
influence on the world of tomorrow. Yet, unless we remain 
steadfast in our purpose of providing the very best instruction. 
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_the very highest ideals of scholarship and the very best equip- 
ment to aid in instruction, we shall be yielding to a system which 
is already too eager to forget the Author of all scholarship. 

It seems that the present state of affairs is about like this. The 
American high school has dropped its level of scholarship rapidly 
in the present generation. At the same time, many of our col- 
leges are trying to keep a high standard, despite the unprepared- 
ness of the students. As a consequence, the gifted high school 
student, upon graduation, will try to enter the college. which 
does hold a very high standard. As a result, it is absolutely 
necessary for our Catholic colleges to hold the line against the 
pressure of admitting and then passing everyone. If our col- 
leges will be satisfied only by the highest quality of work, then in 
the long run we shall have done a greater service than if we suc- 
cumb to the disease of mediocrity. Unless we hold the line, we 
shall, before many years, be swamped with applications only 
from those high school graduates who are looking for a college 
degree sweetened with extra-curricular activities but untouched 
by the sweetness of the real achievement that comes from serious 
study. 

The solution to all of our educational problems is not an easy 
one. It is not an idle wish for a return to the “good old days” 
for, as a matter of fact, most of my older friends who have good 
memories recall that there were many things amiss in their own 
education. What is needed most of all is a change of attitude 
all along the line. There must be a change on the part of fathers 
and mothers who will worry not so much about whether their 
boy makes the football team, student council, dance committee, 
school paper, class ring committee and all the other extra- 
curricular “activities” that seem to be a “must” for a “leader” 
or a “regular guy.” No one, and that includes scholars in every 
field, objects to interests outside classes or academic work. In 
fact, scholars have always been noted as having special hobbies. 
However, would it not be of greater value if parents would be 
more concerned about the development of serious study habits, 
more concerned about academic accomplishment—and concerned 
about the kind of instruction being given to their sons and 
daughters. Many a promising scholar has drifted away from his 
books and lost sight of his star of learning because studying 
interfered with his extra-curricular activities. On the part of 
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educators everywhere there must be a rebirth of interest in 
academic things. We must seek out every potential scholar. 
We must watch him carefully and guide him in the development 
of his intellect and his will. The American college of today is 
wishfully looking at our secondary schools—and begging them 
to raise their standards. The most abused letter in the secondary 
school today is the letter “A.” It is supposed to stand for 
excellent. Admitting that grades are moral judgments, it is 
still impossible for most college teachers to decipher the reason- 
ing by which so many high school students are judged by their 
teachers. We welcome these “A” students but the bitter pill of 
disillusionment that comes when so many of them have little 
idea of scholarship is difficult to swallow. _ 

Scholarship is not dead today. Never in history were so many 
men and women engaged in educational activities—in and out 
of the classroom. Yet the hustle and bustle of modern education 
will surely force the position of the scholar into the realm of 
obscurity instead of putting scholarship atop its former pedestal 
of honor. Catholic men and women everywhere should support 


- every effort to provide for the Catholic scholar who by his 
efforts will some day add his bit to the development of mankind 
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The Newer Audio-Visual Devices 


By A Sister or Sr. Francis 
Peoria, Iinois 

HERE is no need asking: “What is the place of audio-visual 

instruction in the school?” Audio-visual instruction already 
has found its place there. It has been included in formal educa- 
tional methods ever since the days of Comenius and his Orbus 
Pictus. Prior to that time all great teachers used the concrete 
and the tangible as teaching devices. Socrates, Plato, Aristotle 
and many of their successors made frequent field trips with 
their students. And the greatest teacher of them all, Jesus Christ, 
used vines and branches, olive trees and wine presses, and the 
open sea as a few of His teaching devices. 

The real problem then narrows to the use of certain particular 
audio-visual teaching devices which modern scientiiic research 
has made possible; namely, the silent and sound movie projec- 
tors, the slide and opaque projectors, the radio and phonograph, 
and similar mechanical devices. When the modern administrator 
raises the question of introducing “audio-visual” instruction his 
thoughts usually are focused on one or more of the above- 
mentioned devices. He should realize that he is not introducing 
a startling innovation that may disturb teachers’ equilibrium, 
but that he is reintroducing an old friend wearing, as it were, a 
new hat. Teachers love old friends and will like the new hat, 
too, once the shock of novelty has passed. 

Only the newer audio-visual devices need an introduction. To 
the administrator hesitant at the cost of the new devices, current 
research offers ample evidence that these devices are a real 
economy. Of all the new devices available for classroom use, 
the sound movie projector seems to be the wisest current invest- 
ment. At present the radio has reached a transition stage with 
the research laboratories working at high speed to universalize 
television and to perfect technicolored television. Though the 
radio does have a real place in education, the new developments 
make it unwise to invest extensively in radio equipment at pres- 
ent. To do so would mean to encumber the school with equipment 
18 
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that would soon be obsolete. The present status of the opaque pro- 
jector, the most promising of the new devices, demands caution 
in its purchase. The opaque projector permits the projection of 
any picture or flat article upon a screen. Its educational value 
is limitless for it permits the teacher to present to the class as a 
whole any diagram, picture, or article—even books may be 
inserted in some models—thus concentrating the attention of the 
class upon one object or picture at a time. The mind grasps only 
one thing at a time, so this type of projection is ideal. Every 
teacher should have an opaque projector at her disposal at all 
times. Its use is limited because of cost, the need of a darkened 
room and the fact that only a limited sized article or picture can 
be projected. Further, no projector is available that permits the 
use of large sized magazine pages. The slide film projectors are 
limited in use by the number of slides available. Sound recorders 
are “swamping” the market. The most economical models avail- 
able are the wire recorders, but the wire used thereon is brittle, 
and, hence, of little permanent value. The tape recorders are 
better. The disk recorders, while limited in range, are valuable 
for speech, English and foreign language classes. Choral and 
instrumental groups need a wider ranged instrument, the cost of 
which is often prohibitive. Microfilm, ultrafacts (which tran- 
scribes a million words per minute), the septuple translator 
(which translates a speech into seven different languages while 
it is being given) are a few of the startling inventions that indi- 
cate the long range view needed for the educational administrator 
in planning for the school of tomorrow. Three-dimension movie 
projectors are in the offing, but even the commercial field has not, 
as yet, received the benefits of this invention. 

Hence, the administrator may well confine his present invest- 
ment to the sound movie projector. In using the sound projector, 
the procuring of the machine itself is only of minor importance. 
The dominant problems are the procuring of suitable films and 
the using of a noisy device in an orderly and quiet building. The 
problems are reflected in the questions that arise. Who will 
operate the machines? How will the films be ordered? When 
will they be previewed? Who will choose the films? How will 
the teacher know which films to choose? 

Such questions show the need of a long-range program devel- 
opment. A full year may well intervene between the beginning 
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of the planning and the actual carrying into operation of the 
program. During the first semester of this preparatory year, 
several major problems should be worked out: 

1. Information on the selected devices should be sought from 
all possible sources. 

2. The setting up and equipping of the necessary rooms should 
be completed. 

3. The new devices should be introduced to the faculty through 
meetings, bulletins, demonstrations, and other similar methods. 

4. The audio-visual budget with provision for permanent in- 
vestments, rentals, and repairs should be prepared. 

5. Projectors and accessory equipment should be purchased. 

6. The organization of a film and picture catalog library which 
will be available to teachers should be completed. The library 
should include detailed bibliographies of films for each teaching 
field. The early completion of these lists will give the teachers a 
year in which to correlate their study plans with the available 
films. 

Before launching the above program the administrator must 
make two serious decisions. He must decide, first, whether he 
is going to bring, figuratively speaking, these new devices in the 
front or in the back door of his school or system. The wise 
administrator chooses the former course, for he realizes that an 
apologetic introduction is fatal to making anything acceptable. 
Surely, no administrator apologizes to his teachers for introduc- 
ing an improved lighting system, new floors, and similar improve- 
ments? Why then should he be timid when bringing better 
teaching devices into his school or system? Next, the adminis- 
trator must decide whether he will bring into his system or school 
an outside expert to construct his new audio-visual program or 
whether he will carry out the task with the aid of his present 
faculty. If he chooses the latter course, he should select a capa- 
ble teacher as directress and assign to her the major portion of 
the task of preparation and supervision of the program. This 
directress must not only have faith in audio-visual instruction, 
but must also possess qualities of leadership. 

During the year assigned to preparing the new program, the 
directress needs released time. Her first task is research. Com- 
plete books on the new audio-visual devices are limited in number. 
The chief source of written articles will come from current maga- 
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zines. The directress will find references for further investigation 
in magazine bibliographies. State universities, companies pro- 
ducing these devices, and other school systems that already have 
introduced these devices are her best sources of aid. She should 
be given time to visit other schools and learn from them the best 
methods of introducing and using these devices. 

Next, the practical problem of equipment and housing arises. 
Just as a permanent room or rooms are given to house biological 
and chemical equipment, so too these new audio-visual devices 
need a home, a laboratory. The ideal plan would include an 
office, a library room for files and catalogs and other source mate- 
rial, and a storage room for equipment. This suite should be 
centrally located. Besides, soundproof projection rooms, com- 
pletely darkened and properly ventilated, are needed. The 
number of these rooms will depend on the size of the school and 
the extent to which the new devices are to be used. Each desk 
in these rooms should have an individual lamp so that the 
student may actively participate in the lesson by note-taking 
while the movie is being shown. The use of centrally located 
properly equipped rooms eliminates the cost of darkening all 
classrooms, the burden of wear and inconvenience in moving 
heavy machinery, and the disturbance of all surrounding classes 
by the forthcoming sounds. The investment is sane, Ideally 
each classroom would have its own projector and soundproof 
-walls and desk lamps, but every administrator knows that such . 
equipment is a pipe dream. 

The drawing up of a schedule for the use of the projection 
rooms necessitates careful planning. In a school that has six 
periods per day the maximum use of the room would mean thirty 
periods of projection per week. Hence, thirty classes might be 
assigned one period per week for audio-visual or sixty classes 
might be given one period every two weeks. The period should 
coincide with the regular class time, and the students should 
assemble in the projection room directly from their last class. 
If the teachers know in advance the schedule of available periods, 
they can order their films and plan their lessons accordingly. 
This, at first glance, may seem a rather artificial arrangement, 
but both teachers and ‘students are accustomed to such limita- 

assemblies, examination schedules, etc 
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During the second semester of preparation, the directress 
should complete her work by: 

1. The organization of a projection club as an extra-curricular 
activity wherein the members assume full responsibility for the 
projection and caring of all films. The directress should be re- 
sponsible for this group though the technical instruction neces- 
sary might well be learned in the shop courses. The members of 
the club should handle all filing, ordering, cataloging and the 
other office and technical details under the directress’ supervision. 

2. New supplementary material and catalogs should be made 
available to the teaching staff. 

3. Films should be ordered and the schedule for the showing 
of the films for the coming year should be prepared. 

While texts containing film bibliographies are available, their 
use is limited inasmuch as new films are constantly being made 
available. Hence, it seems wiser for the teacher to use some 
flexible method of correlating her subject matter with the films. 
Research has shown that not all lessons derive equal value from 
the use of films. The teacher can avail herself of this research 
and order her films accordingly. 

One projection room should be kept for previews so that the 
teachers may be free to preview their films at leisure. By care- 
fully planning time schedules, the directress sees that the same 
operator is assigned to the teacher both for the preview and for 
the actual class showing. During the preview the teacher indi- 
cates to the operator desired stills, reversals and repetitions. 
Cooperation between the teacher and operator is necessary if 
audio-visual instruction through the movie is to be effective. 
The preview permits the teacher to plan her entire class around 
the film. Poor or unsuitable films should not be used. Hence, 
if a teacher finds during the preview that her ordered film is not 
suitable for her particular class, she should reject the film and 
simply use the projection room for a regular class period. The 
effect of this careful selection of movies will be to set a “modern” 
tone to the audio-visual program. The pupils will appreciate the 
selectivity of film and the first-class type of projection. At each 
preview the teacher will be asked to evaluate her film on a stand- 
ard form to be kept on file in the audio-visual office. There it 
will be available to all teachers who might wish to use the same 
film. Such careful checking of films reduces costs by eliminating 
the reordering of undesirable films. 
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When the class has assembled for the actual class, the routine 
of projection should rest with the operator and ultimately with 
the directress so that the teacher may be free to give her full 
time to her students. The operator has all in readiness for the 
teacher and merely awaits her signal. 

In setting up this new form of audio-visual instruction the 
novelty of the devices should be minimized and the proper use 
and possible results stressed. Once the program has gone into 
swing, the task of the directress and administrator will grow. 
Besides the endless routine work that will come with the constant 
influx of films, there will remain the demand for continued re- 
search, the conduction of the projection club, the planning for the 
future. But the returns in learning will be well worth the labor. 
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Tomorrow's Catholics? 
By Exizasern HantTen 


LOT of dyed-in-the-wool Catholics think they know and 

~ understand what their religion is all about—but the truth 
is, they could be tripped up, not just once, but a dozen times, by 
@ conscientious convert or a well-read Protestant. 

This is not to say that Catholics don’t believe in their re- 
ligion. They do. But it does mean that the foundation con- 
structed for most Catholics, as children, just doesn’t seem strong 
enough to hold up later in life. 

That there is something wrong with the way parochial schools 
teach religion is evident when we count the Catholics in this 
country who actually have no idea why they believe as they do 
and what Catholicism means and stands for. They go to Mass 
on Sunday, receive the sacraments, if not regularly, frequently. 
They try to live good, decent lives. But ask them a question on 
the dogma of the Church, their church, and they look blank be- 
cause they simply don’t know what it is all about. 

I attended a Catholic grade school for five of eight years. Dur- 
ing the other three years I went to what was called a catechism 
class held for an hour every Saturday afternoon in the rectory. 
I learned nothing about my religion from any of it. I memorized 
sentences from a catechism so that I could recite them when 
called upon to do so. I learned by rote what Catholicism is, and 
promptly forgot every bit of it. 

Children should be given explanations. They should be so 
instilled with the meaning of their religion that later on, when 
a non-Catholic asks a question about Catholicism, that question 
can be answered intelligently. 

Catholics today aren’t living in glass houses where no one 
throws stones. They get it from all sides, and they get it good 
and hard. 

But such would not be the case if they could explain their re- 
ligion. Ignorance on every side is causing the misunderstanding 
which exists today. It is up to the Catholics to do away with 
such misunderstanding about Catholicism, but the start has to 
come from the schools. 

I have talked to converts and Protestants who know much 
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more about my religion than I do, and, if it is nothing else, it is 
certainly disconcerting not to know exactly what Catholicism 
stands for. 

Perhaps Catholic educators feel that when a child leaves the 
sheltering arms of the parochial school he will automatically go 
to seek out for himself the truth of his religion. Unfortunately, 
for the child as well as his church, this doesn’t happen often. 
Children leave the schools with a superficial knowledge of their 
religion, and go their way, never thinking of it again. 

Because of this, too many Catholics nowdays are ex-Catholics. 
They were brought up in Catholic homes, educated in Catholic 
schools, but when they got out on their own, when they started 
living, they hadn’t learned enough to take the blows Life handed 
them and, consequently, they stopped being Catholics. 

The other day, I was talking to a young man, an ex-Marine, 
who at twenty-five has no religion at all. His parents were 
Catholic; he had attended Catholic grade and high schools. He 
had been brought up Catholic, but he cannot see what Catholic- 
ism has to offer him now. Part of his confusion can be blamed 
on the war, but a greater part of the responsibility falls on the 
shoulders of those who should have taught him his religion and 
obviously failed to do so. 

Catholicism is a gift, a great gift, but too many hand it back 
unappreciated, because they weren’t taught in the beginning what 
a really great thing it is. They have always had it; it means 
nothing to them. Converts are amazed by the lazy attitude with 
which Catholics, those born and raised in the Church, view their 
religion. I have been accused by a convert of taking my re- 
ligion as a matter of fact. He, who has made Catholicism the 
most important thing in his life, was horrified that I, a Catholic, 
could look upon such a tremendous thing so calmly. Admittedly, 
most-converts had time to think things out. They were old 
enough to know and understand things that a child of grade 
school age could never comprehend, but it doesn’t excuse the 
parochial schools from their duty toward making the child know 
and understand the Church. 

I have taken part in what we choose to call “religious discus- 
sions” among Catholics. The differences of opinion on Catholic- 
ism are amazing and shocking at the same time. The word 
Catholic means universal. All lines of thinking should be one; 
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there cannot be differences. Yet there are. That stems from 
something, and it can only be early religious training. Too 
many Catholics shy away from anything which differs in thought 
from what the Church teaches. But Catholicism should be so 
inbred within the person that he could see, hear or read anything 
and still retain his faith. Too many of us are influenced by 
other schools cf thought because we aren’t sure inside. 

People think Catholicism isn’t logical. It is. It is so very 
logical that at times it seems unnecessary to teach that logic. 
But children need to be guided and led in the right direction, not 
with memorized sentences stuffed to bursting with words which 
have no meaning for them, but with explanations told to them 
so that they can fully understand and accept what they are 
taught. The reasons for their believing must be taught con- 
vincingly and truthfully. 

I know from experience how great a drudgery religion is made 
for Catholic children in Catholic schools. The child is made to 
do things because, if he doesn’t, he will have to stay after school 
or have his name written on the blackboard under a heading of 
“Didn’t attend Mass this morning” or some such thing. The 
escapism inherent in mankind will prohibit him from continuing 
the real practice of his religion when he no longer “has to do it.” 

I have heard people who were brought up in Catholic homes 
and educated in Catholic schools say that they would never, 
under any circumstance, send their children to a parochial 
school. Asked why, they answer vaguely something about the 
discipline of those schools. Upon further questioning, they all 
finally agreed that when they had “escaped” from that discipline 
they were so relieved they threw all the good they had gained to 
the seven winds, and had gone gayly on their way. They have 
no desire to so subject their children. 

Which has to boil down to the simple fact that, when their 
minds and philosophy were malleable, they weren’t shaped cor- 
rectly. Too many Catholics, because of a poor religious back- 
ground, are incapable of convincing even themselves of the good 
of their religion. 

Something should be done. Something has to jog our educators 
and jog them hard into realizing that today too many Catholics, 
especially in our colleges and universities, are leaving the 
Church, or, if not actually leaving it, ignoring it. There are too 
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many convincing books published on the subject of religion, theré 
are too many students studying philosophy and psychology, and 
too many of our youth concluding that Catholicism i is: outdated 
and outmoded in its thinking. 

Today’s youth does too much cold blooded thinking, too much 
cold blooded living, to just accept without first thinking the 
truth out. I have heard arguments concerning this phase of 
Catholicism, but people need not be forced to believe in the 
Catholic Church if its truth were presented to them. The Church 
teaches the only truth. There can be no other way, but there 
must be another manner of convincing them of this truth than 
by saying, “This is it. Now believe it.” 

Catholic educators and Catholic parents must realize that the 
youth of today is too basic, too honestly outspoken to be ordered 
around. It won’t go over. They must be convinced. 

It is not the Church’s fault that this situation exists. She has 
the strength and power to defend herself, but her representatives 
are not doing her justice. They think they are. They try, but 
they aren’t going deep enough to make it stick after the early 
education is subjected to tough treatment. 

American youth, the American parents of tomorrow, are not 
prepared to face that tomorrow “armed with the breast plate 
of justice, bearing the shield of faith, wearing the helmet of sal- 
vation and the sword of the spirit,” because yesterday’s prepara- 
tion for today and tomorrow was not good enough. 
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The Responsibility of the Catholic 
Teacher in the Reader Program 
By Sister M. Bernice 


i anyone has a doubt about the responsibility of the Catholic 
teacher for her own reading program as well as that of her 
students let her meditate long and thoughtfully on the Holy 
Father’s description of the end-product of Christian education: 
“The true Christian, product of Christian Education, is the 
supernatural man who thinks, judges, and acts constantly and 
consistently in accordance with right reason illumined by the 
supernatural light of the example and teaching of Christ.” 

You may say that this is the product of all education and has 
nothing specifically to do with me, if I happen to be a science, 
a home economics, or a math. teacher. My responsibility is to 
teach the content of my course and do it well, and then somehow 
the product will fit into the mosaic of the whole pattern. 

But, if reading has anything to do with the end product, then 
I have a specific responsibility in this field. Examples of people 
whose lives were so profoundly influenced by what they have 
read are easily found—an Augustine, an Ignatius Loyola, a 
Newman. In each case reading became the instrument which 
led them to holiness. It must be remembered that reading will 
always remain an instrument—not an end in itself, but in form- 
ing the Christian mentality of which Pius XI speaks in The 
Christian Education of Youth it is obvious that an instrument as 
potential as reading cannot be overlooked. 

At the outset it is well to realize with Mortimer Adler that - 
when you are not mentally reaching for the content of a book, 
you are wasting your time. And hence the necessity of the 
teacher knowing books both on the level of her own reading and 
in the guidance of her pupils’ reading. She who guides must 
know many books. Abbe Dimnet has advised, “Don’t waste 
your time reading good books. Read only the excellent ones.” * 
Now an excellent book, by necessity, must be one that is richer 
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than the soul that is feeding upon it, and it must be the kind 
of book that particular person needs. 

It would seem to be a self-evident fact that the Catholic 
teacher must read on her own level in the professional and in- 
spirational fields, and she must read to acquaint herself with 
books which will prepare her students for Christian Social Living. 
In a recent statement to a group of laborers, Pope Pius XII told 
them Catholic educators were ready and willing to help them 
achieve a Christian way of life. 

A well-balanced program will include the new and the old, the 
religious and the secular, provided it gives a good transcript of 
life—honest and well presented so that moral and mental develop- 
ment results. | 

“A Christian mind needs muscles and it needs horizons—both 
come from reading. Making booklovers is a joyous task, but 
books must be strong. They must have power and virility to 
impress the intellect and the imagination as well as the soul with 
truth, with justice, with a sense of humor, with a deepening of 
emotional experience. Whether you realize it or not, your read- 
ing habits reflect your living habits. It does matter, for people 
think about the things they read and frequently end up doing 
the things they think about.” * 

Hence the importance of Christian teachers reading on their 
own level in many fields. In order to inspire the young people 
with whom she works she must give very careful attention to her 
own spiritual reading. “As the implications of the Apostolate 
are grasped she will become more and more discriminating. To 
carry out the gigantic task of Catholic Action, she must draw 
from the wellspring that is clearest and purest at its source—the 
Liturgy of the Church. She must look to the liturgy in great part 
for the spiritual formation of the militants. ‘Only when we have 
formed Jesus Christ within us,’ warned the Holy Father, ‘shall 
we be able to give Him back to the family and to society.’ The 
liturgy must steer the militants of Catholic Action clear of that 
superficial spirituality that explains why so many pious people 
are really not holy people. This was understood by the little 
boy who prayed, ‘Lord, make the bad people, good, and the good 
people nice.’ The price of failure to turn to the liturgy is spiritual 
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malnutrition.”* The teacher will know well such books as 
Zundel’s Splendor of the Liturgy, Knox’s The Psalms, Parsch’s 
Liturgy of the Mass, Adam’s Spirit of Catholicism and Sheed’s 
Theology and Sanity. Mary Fabyan Windeatt’s David and His 
Songs will be helpful in leading young people to an appreciation 
of this official prayer of the Church. 

The teacher’s problems in dealing with adolescents can be 
solved in part by reading Father Vann’s The Heart of Man. 
It can inspire her to complete dedication in her work through 
such thoughts as expressed in: “We begin to live the moral life 
in the Christian sense when we begin to turn all that we do and 
are into worship; and if we do that, the false self will die within 
us, and we shall begin to be made whole; and we shall forget to 
be grasping even about the things of the spirit, because we shall 
want to serve the world. But in fact we shall walk in all the 
power of God and His saints and angels, we shall walk in the 
company of all who love Him and of all the things He loves, and 
so we shall reach the breadth and heighth and depths of the 
infinite skies, and lose our fear of what can hurt us, and our fear 
of what we can lose, and beneath all the pain of the world that is 
in us—for nothing now will suffer without our suffering too— 
there will be the unquenchable joy of the saint. 

Then there will be only the final consummation to wait for, 
when in the company of those who have loved and helped us, and 
those we have loved and served, we shall enter into the ultimate 
fullness of integrity, we shall see Him as He is and all things in 
Him in their glory, and so we shall know at last the complete 
oneness for which we have been so long unsuccessfully striving 
because in the fullness of the vision of the Godhead we shall find 
at last that there is nothing that we cannot love.” ¢ 

Liturgy stands as the one great bulwark against the vulgarity of 
our times. It insists that such ordinary things of life as the 
blessing of bread, the blessing of the home, the occasions of 
sickness and childbirth, of Christian feasts and wedding festivals 
all can be sanctified and supernaturalized. It insists that Chris- 
tianity is not just a matter of Sunday morning, but also of Mon- 
day morning and of Saturday night; and it is also a matter of 
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Johnnie’s fever and Mary’s baby and mother’s bread and father’s 
work. The reading of such magazines as Orate Fratres and 
Integrity will be helpful here. 

In her own reading and that of her pupils she must con- 
stantly remember that the modern problem of Christian Social 
Living can only be solved on a spiritual basis. Let her read 
Dawson in The Modern Dilemma: “T have tried to show that the 
modern dilemma is essentially a spiritual one, and that every 
one of its main aspects, moral, political, and scientific, brings us 
back to a religious solution. The one remaining problem is 
where that religious solution is to be found. Must we look for 
some new religion to meet the new circumstances of the chang- 
ing world, or does the Christian Faith still supply the answer 
we need? Both in Europe and America there is a strong anti- 
religious movement that includes many of our ablest modern 
writers and a few men of science. It seeks not only to destroy 
religion, but also to revolutionize morals and to discredit the 
ethical ideals which have hitherto inspired Western Society. If 
Christianity is to regain its influence it must recover its unity and 
its social activity. The Christianity of the future must be a social 
Christianity that is embodied in a real society, not an imaginary 
or invisible one.” * 

It would seem to me that God has given us a special responsi- 
bility when He allowed us to be teaching young people in the 
United States in this crisis. As early as 1937, Wythe Williams 
predicted that the United States would be the proving ground 
when the great battle between Christian and pagan forces would 
be fought. In Dusk of Empire he writes: “The sun rises and it 
sets, and it rises again. But it no longer beams steadily on the 
Old World. As I have tried to show in these pages, drawing from 
my experience of over a quarter of a century, the European con- 
tinent has passed its zenith of splendor and is now in the long 
twilight. The first place in the sun today is thrown open to the 
United States. If it is occupied, then world civilization may not 
only remain intact, but rise to a brilliance beyond imagination. 
Otherwise we may live to witness a spectacle that the mind does 
not yet even grasp, more somber by far than the twilight of 
Empire. For it is the dawn of the Gods, or dusk.” * 


Christopher, The Modern Dilemma. London: Whitefvars Pres, 
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Theodore Maynard expresses the same idea in his The World 
I Saw: “I want to remain in America where my vocation.clearly 

is. For I am firmly convinced that the United States is going to 

prove the decisive battlefield of Christianity. But if there are 

the dangerous laxities and enervations of which I have spoken, 

there are also forces of reaction already at work—a fine and 

beautiful Catholic spirituality in quarters where one would least 

expect to find it.”" 

At the outset one is forced to admit the difficulties of preparing 
adolescents for Christian Sccial Living. In Character Education 
in Adolescence, Rudolf Allers writes: “A definite course has been — 
laid by some evil spirit on the world of today. Its effect is no- 
where so baneful as in the education of adolescents. How are 
we who want to inculcate in young souls the thirst for the ideal, 
the aspiration for lofty things, the reverence of truth, the ad- 
miration of all that is good and holy—how are we to overcome 
the seduction exercised by the utterly materialistic, opportunistic, 
and hedonistic spirit pervading all modern life, public as well as 
private?” 

It seems to me that at least part of the answer can be found 
in the thought expressed in that much discussed book of Arnold 
Toynbee—Civilization on Trial: “Statues, poems and works of 
philosophy count here for more than the texts of laws and 
treaties .. . the works of artists and men of letters outlive the 
deeds of business men, soldiers, and statesmen. The poets and 
the philosophers outrange the historians; while the prophets 
and the saints overtop and outlast them all.” 

In a convincing address on Literature and Secularism at the 
1948 Convention of the Catholic Préss Association, Charles A. 
Brady says that Secularism is but “an aborted brother of 
Humanism.”* He traces the current evils back to the Renais- 
sance; “the comely thing that bore, first the fair infant, Human- 
ism in which Petrarch, More and Colet stood godfather; and 
. next the sick bantling, Secularism. The first Humanists were 
ours including the greatest among them, Sir Thomas More. How 
did they get away from us, and what can we do to regain the 
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citadel of Man, of which Francis of Assisi was the first trouba- 
dour and Dante the first seer? © 

Mr. Brady says that our first problem is to put the comparative 
back in Humanism and thinks that the Bellocs and Chestertons 
and Hollises, the Hoffmans and Maynards and Maritains have 
already done yeomen work.” And he continues: “We must be 
quick to recognize and accept as well the aid of those Christians 
and Jews not yet of Peter’s fold, but of our party in basic atti- 
tude and idea. Like, for example, Professor C. 8. Lewis at Ox- 
ford, like Toynbee, like Werfel, like Berdyaev the Russian. We 
can do much to enrich our reading schedule by building it around 
a group of names like these.” 

Continuing to comment on the problem of the moment Mr. 
Brady said: “Chaucer and Shakespeare were lucky. Luckier 
than Graham Greene and Evelyn Waugh, for example. They 
were born into an age of orthodoxy—yes, even Shakespeare and 
Milton.” He remarks that Chaucer’s pilgrims were in funda- 
mental agreement of what lay at the end of the journey, though 
they sinned on the way. Shakespeare’s Hamlet “was not yet 
sicklied o’er with the pale cast of sceptical thought which has 
lain greenly over philosophy since the seventeenth century. Even 
Scott and Dickens were luckier than Waugh or Greene.” 

And yet, in another sense, Waugh and Greene are granted an 
. inestimable privilege. No greater mind ever walked the earth 
than Augustine of Hippo. Waugh and Greene, Lowell and Mer- 
ton, Nims and Farren, are the interpreters of an Augustinian age 
come anew. 

“Objection against their work is all too often, when one pur- 
sues it to ground, a distaste for the age we live in. But they did 
not make the age: and according to their brilliant lights, they 
are showing the age its own unlovely visage.” 

It is necessary for teachers to understand this thought well or 
they will be confused about the attitude to take toward the out- 
standing Catholic writers, especially novelists, of this day, They 
must remember with John Henry Newman, “It is a contradiction 
in terms to attempt a sinless literature of sinful man.” 

Mr. Brady observes that “In 1948 Karl Marx was the 
groundswell and the underground too. In 1948 he is become the 
tide. Who and what are the groundswell now? Can it be, as 
Belloc more than hints, Gilbert Keith Chesterton and the 
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Catholic culture he incarnates? It is not impossible. Similar 
overturns in ideas have occurred in history.” 

And so, as we direct the reading of adolescents toward the 
Apostolate which is so important in Christian Social Living we 
must lament with Father John Fitzimmons of Liverpool, Eng- 
land, chaplain for the YCW movement in his own land, the nega- 
tive attitude of too many Catholics of today. In a recent Sunday 
Visitor article he outlines the preparation which Divine Provi- 
dence has made in the last hundred years for the crisis of today.*° 
Surely a reading program built around the brilliant Encyclicals 
of the last five Popes will do much to prepare us for Christian 
Social Living. We must prepare for the Apostolate in the light 
of the messages sent out so frequently by Pope Pius XI. 

Three “must books” of this year which show the Apostolate in 
action are Growth or Decline by Cardinal Suhard. This is a 
pastoral letter of the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris on the mean- 
ing of the international crisis, the contemporary mission of the 
Church and the concrete action demanded by today’s apostolate 
(Fides $2). France Alive by Claire Huchet Bishop is a first- 
hand account of the religious revival in post-war France. It 
records the vigorous and revolutionary methods of clergy and 
laiety of all faiths in correcting social and economic evils in the 
light of religious principles. (Delean McMullen.) Priest Work- 
man in Germany by Henri Perrin, 8.J., is the diary of a “Jesuit 
in disguise” in German labor camps where priests were forbid- 
den. Rosemary Sheed has given us a readable and artistic trans- 
lation. In these books we come to understand what Cardinal 
Suhard means when he explains that to be means to become. 
Here we have real examples of by far the best flesh and blood 
integration of Christianism in the past four centuries. 

It is universally admitted that in the past graduates of Cath- 
olic schools frequently did not bring Christian principles to their 
offices, shops and factories. It is just as universally admitted 
that if our present graduates do not effect reform and revolution 
where they live and work and recreate that all will be lost very 
quickly. 

It is the serious responsibility of Catholic teachers in every 
field to be familiar themselves and to acquaint students with 
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such 24-hour integration in living the Mass as illustrated by the 
Catholic Worker, Friendship House, the Jocist Movement and the 
Grail. Therefore teachers will be familiar themselves and ac- 
quaint students with all the books concerning these movements. 
The titles are too well known to need emphasis—From Union 
Square to Rome, Hospitality House, Friendship House, Dear 
Bishop, Tumbleweed. Are you acquainting your girls with all 
the publications from Grailville, particularly that inspiring 
pamphlet called The Task of Woman in the Modern World by 
Janet Kalven? 

According to Mortimer Adler, biography for boys and girls 
should be a re-discovery of tradition. Young people are natural 
hero worshippers and they can well read biographies of men 
whose lives are worthy. Someone has said that nine-tenths of 
education lies in the continuing contact of the student’s mind 
with minds richer than his own. A biography like Eddie Doh- 
erty’s Gall and Honey will impress the adolescent with the im- 
possibility of a soul escaping the love of God. They will await 
his new book Tumbleweed with joyous anticipation. High school 
students can learn something of mental prayer, as well as some- 
thing of the negro problem, by following these books of Doherty’s 
with the more serious Splendor of Sorrow. 

Young people who have read John Bonn’s And Down the Days 
will be able to answer the barbed thrusts of enemies of religion 
when they drag out the Maria Monk story at regular intervals. 

Covelle Newcomb is doing a splendid service in her biographies 
for young people. Larger Than the Sky, the story of Cardinal 
Gibbons, can well serve as an important influence in forming 
Christian social attitudes. Students will develop respect and 
reverence for the work done in the field of labor and racial prob- 
lems by this brilliant Prince of the Church. Running Waters, the 
biography of Mother Caroline, foundress of the Notre Dame 
Sisters, may well stimulate religious vocations in its portrayal 
of the burning love of God with its attendant spirit of sacrifice 
and service. Vagabond in Velvet will fire the imagination of boys 
and girls to sacrifice everything in the cause of Christ. 

Chesterton and Belloc both offer very rich returns in reading 
for Christian Social Living. Teachers who are advising young 
women to go into work which will bring them to the slavery of 
the typewriter might ponder Chesterton’s witty quip: “Twenty 
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million women rose to their feet with the cry, ‘We will not be 
dictated to,’ and proceeded to become stenographers.” - Much 
social difficulty could be avoided if Chesterton’s advice were 
heeded: “The important thing for a country is that the men 
should be manly, the women womanly.” Or, again, the teacher 
who is attempting to build in her class an appreciation of the 
dignity of the mother in the home may well allow her girls to 
meditate on that high tribute of mothers that Chesterton gives in 
What’s Wrong with the World. He writes: “To be Queen Eliza- 
beth within a certain area, providing toys, boots, sheets, cakes, 
and books; to be Aristotle within a certain area, teaching morals, 
manners, theology, and hygiene; I can understand how that might 
exhaust the mind, but I cannot imagine how it could narrow it. 
How can it be a large career to tell other people’s children about 
the Rule of Three and a small career to tell one’s own children 
about the universe? How can it be broad to be the same thing 
to everyone and narrow to be everything to someone? No; a 
woman’s function is laborious but because it is gigantic, not be- 
cause it is minute.” ™ 

In a recent discussion of “One Deep Significance of Catholic 
Publishing” Father Gardiner makes the point that all creative 
writing is based on charity. “This very inward bent of a re- 
ligiously motivated literature toward the expression of charity 
or love is indeed at the same time a danger because it takes a 
strong hand on the reins to prevent this deep affection from 
somewhat slopping over into sentimentality and religiosity. This, 
of course, is one great reason why the production of strong, virile 
craftsmanlike religious novels is something of a rarity. Uncon- 
trolled or shakily motivated love for human beings can give us 
the vapid sentimentality of such a book as The Miracle of the 
Bells.” ** But a strong, manly motivated love for humanity can 
flower in a Kristin Lavransdatter or in The Power and the Glory. 

We must so direct the reading of adolescents so that they will 
recognize with Pope Pius XI that the fundamental cause of 
present day difficulties is the insatiable greed for earthly goods. 
Carry] Houselander makes this observation in The Reed of God: 
“From his earliest childhood the modern man is brought up to 
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value money above all else and even to value himself by his 
capacity for getting it... . A boy is told that the object of his 
life is to ‘get somewhere,’ and that means to get money; and it is 
up to him to ‘make good,’ and that means to make money. Edu- 
cation is no longer primarily to teach him to serve God, or to 
enrich his life, but only to give him a passport into the commer- 
cial scramble.” ** 

And so the concept of work as an instrument of Providence 
must be emphasized. Such books as Eric Gill’s Jt All Goes To- 
gether will help. A sound attitude toward life on the land is 
essential. Such books.as The Long Tomorrow by Evelyn Wise 
and The Delusson Family by Ducharme will help, The Mani- 
festo on Rural Life publicized by the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference should be familiar to every Catholic high school 
teacher and student. 

Christian Social education must recognize the individual dig- 
nity of every human person regardless of the accident of race or 
nation. For according to Leo XIII: “Our advantages flow from 
that new birth and adoption into the household of God, not 
from the eminence of our race. Our dignity arises from the 
praise of truth, not of our blood.” (In Plurimis.) Such books 
as Dark Symphony by Elisabeth Laura Adams, The Dark Road 
by Arthur Kuhl, All American by John Tunis, Lad of Lima by 
Mary Fabyan Windeatt will be a few of the books with which all 
students are familiar. Good biographies of such negroes as 
George Washington Carver and Booker T. Washington will be 
read. 

_ The sacredness and integrity of the family will be guarded by 
the choice of such books as illustrate a wholesome family life. 
And so it becomes evident that the concepts of Christian social 

teaching can be made real through a well-planned reading pro- 

gram and so we will have attained our goal as Christian teachers. 

Let us pray God that we be given the grace to fulfill our high 

calling in this crisis in which we are. For then, we will realize 

the truth of those beautiful words of Father Vann: “But you 
for your part will be no longer in the shadow but in the glory of 
the Light inaccessible; you will be in the City that is yours be- 
cause you helped to build it; you will see Him at last as He is, 
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and be wholly with Him; and you will have no more any mourn- 
ing or weeping or any other sorrow, for all these former things 
will have been transmuted into happiness and peace, and you 
will walk with Him; and you will have no more any mourning 
or weeping or any other sorrow, for all these former things will 
have been transmuted into happiness and peace, and you will 
walk with Him—together will all those you have helped to bring 
to Him, even until the end of the world—you will walk with Him 
in happiness for ever, in the cool of the eternal evening.” ** 


“Van, Gerald, The Heart of Man. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1945, p. 182. 
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A Study of Personality by an Analysis of Character Traits 
By Reverenp Husert J. McSuna, O.8.F.8., Ph.D. 


The purpose of this dissertation was to obtain empirical 
measures of various fundamental traits in character both for 
the theoretical understanding of character and the practical 
measurement of the individual differences in character traits. 

The empirical measurements of the various fundamental traits 
were obtained from a group of 192 boys of the Northeast Catholic 
High School in Philadelphia, Pa. The means used for measuring 
the traits were: (1) A Graphic Rating Scale for the Study of 
Character, by Sister M. Rosa McDonough; (2) A Questionnaire 
of Personal Experiences, by En Hsi Hsii; (3) An Adjustment 
Inventory, by Hugh Bell; (4) Self Administering Group Test of 
Intelligence, by A. 8. Otis; and (5) The scholastic averages of 
the groups which were obtained at the completion of their fresh- 
man year of studies and again at the end of their senior year. 

A measure of personality adjustment was administered at the 
beginning of the group’s sophomore year and again during their 
senior year. These scores were compared to see if there was a 
change of personality adjustment during the two-year interval. 
A comparison was made between the average of the freshman 
final scholastic grades and the averages of the senior final 
scholastic grades to observe any change in scholastic output 
during high school attendance. The personality adjustment 
scores and school grades were then compared to note any effects 
of personality adjustment on school achievement. 

Finally, the twenty-one traits of personality measured by 
empirical methods were intercorrelated to denote the relation- 
ship, if any, between the various factors. 

The results of the study show that personality adjustment 
changes little over a two year interval. The little change that 
does occur in personality adjustment seems to have no effect on 


scholastic achievement. The twenty-one traits of personality 
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show little relationship with each other and were looked upon 
as more or less independent and primary factors. 


A Study of the Intercorrelations of Personality Traits Among 
a Group of Novices in Religious Communities 


By Sister M. Ricuarpa Persrs, 0.8.B., Ph.D. 


The subjects in this study were 150 novices in several com- 
munities for women. The data was obtained by a controlled 
personal interview, a rating scale, and a battery of standardized 
tests. The scores were intercorrelated and statistical techniques 
were employed in order to determine which personality traits were 
likely to appear together in an individual. Two groups of 
traits, one of desirable and one of undesirable traits, were 
isolated. 

The Effect of Reading on Moral Conduct and Emotional 

Experience 
By Sister Mary Corpp Lorane, O.P., Ph.D. 


The effect of reading on moral conduct and emotional experi- 
ence is a most pertinent problem at this time, yet to date the 
literature yields no evidence that it has been validly or ade- 
quately studied. 

In order te attack this problem an original questionnaire was 
administered to pupils of seven high schools in widely separated 
areas of the United States. Both Catholic and public schools 
cooperated. On the basis of 2,308 replies, it has been possible © 
to establish both qualitative and quantitative proof of the effects 
of reading material on adolescents. Using the tetrachoric corre- 
lation technique, a coefficient of .958 (N 656) was secured be- 
tween kind of book and kind of effect, and coefficient of .992 
(N 3890) between kind of magazine and kind of effect produced. 
A relationship was also found between various classes of maga- 
zines and sex responses as well as between reading material and 
emotional effect. 


The School Controversy, 1891-1893 
By Roeverzenp Friavian Remy, O.P., Ph.D. 


The Catholic Church in the United States has had from its 
very inception serious problems to meet. Some have been ex- 
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ternal; some have been internal. The first great internal prot - 
lem to trouble the Church throughout the nation was that of 
Trusteeism. The second concerned Catholic education. 

Catholic education was brought to the attention of the people 
of the United States by Bishop John Hughes’ attempt in 1840 to 
secure a portion of the public educational fund for Catholic ele- 
mentary schools. From that time on Catholics in various com- 
munities and states wrestled with this problem—often in the 
light of local and national publicity. The situation came to a 
head in 1891 on the occasion of Archbishop John Ireland’s school 
experiment at Faribault and Stillwater, Minnesota. 

Extraordinary interest was evinced by the general public, both 
Catholic and non-Catholic, in the controversy which followed the 
experiment. This was partially due to the publication of a 
' pamphlet, Education: To Whom Does It Belong?, by the Rev- 
erend Doctor Thomas Bouquillon, Professor of Moral Sciences in 
the Catholic University of America. 
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U. S. Officials Gratified at Pope’s Approval of Assn. of Catholic 
Universities 

Gratification has been expressed by officials at the Catholic 
University of America over the announcement that His Holiness 
Pope Pius XII has approved a plan for the establishment of an 
International Federation of Catholic Universities. Announce- 
ment of the Pontiff’s approval was made recently at the Italian 
Social Week at Milan by the Rev. Agostino Gemelli, O.F.M., 
rector of the Catholic University of Milan and President of the 
Papal Academy of Sciences. 

Msgr. Edward B. Jordan, Vice-Rector of the Catholic Uni- 
versity here, declared the proposed federation essential under 
modern world conditions for extending the Church’s influence. 

He stated that according to latest plans a meeting of Catholic 
University rectors will probably take place in Rome in the fall 
of 1949. The delegates are expected to adopt a constitution and 
to elect officers. 

The federation will be composed of canonically erected pontifi- 
cal universities throughout the world and will have as its pur- 
pose, according to tentative statutes, “to bind these universities 
more closely by the bond of scientific collaboration and to pro- 
mote their work in the interest of science and faith.” 

Twenty-four universities will take part in the federation, in- 
cluding the Catholic University here—the only pontifical uni- 
versity in the United States—Laval University at Quebec, the 
University of Montreal, the University of Ottawa, and six uni- 
versities in Latin America. 

The idea of a federation of Catholic universities was originated 
in 1924 by Monsignor Schrijnen, then rector of the Roman 
Catholic University of Nijmegen, Holland. It was dropped with 
the advent of World War II and is now becoming a reality due 
to the initiative of Father Gemelli. His Eminence Giuseppe 
Cardinal Pizzardo, Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of Semi- 
naries and Universities, gave his approval of the idea earlier this 
year when he issued a letter stating that he saw “in this enter- 
prise a work from which abundant fruit of good will result with 
the help of God.” 
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' Boysville of Michigan 

His Eminence, Edward Cardinal Mooney, Archbishop of De- 
troit, solemnly blessed and dedicated Boysville of Michigan, “a 
boarding high school for boys with a problem,” October 24 in 
the presence of His Excellency, Most Rev. Joseph H. Albers, 
Bishop of Lansing, and Most Rev. Francis J. Haas, Bishop of 
Grand Rapids, many monsignori and other members of the 
clergy of Michigan, Brothers and Sisters from the Detroit area, 
state officers and members of the Knights of Columbus, and 
more than three thousand visitors. The Rev. Jerome V. Mc- 
Eachin, Superintendent of Schools of the Diocese of Lansing, 
preached a forceful and eloquent sermon on the ideals of Catholic 
education and the need of such schools as Boysville directed 
by religious teachers. 

Conducted by the Brothers of Holy Cross of Notre Didi 
Indiana, Boysville of Macon, Michigan, is a joint. project of the 
five bishops of Michigan and the Knights of Columbus who have 
undertaken the material support of the institution. It is a board- 
ing high school for boys with a problem, whether the problem is 
one of loss of parents, need for sympathetic and expert guidance, 
or need for vocational skills. It is not a home for delinquent boys. 
Its students are Catholic boys of high school age from the -five , 
dioceses of Michigan. Its curriculum consists of Religion, English, 
social studies, mathematics, science, and wood, metal, electrical 
and auto mechanics shops, as well as other vocational courses. 

Boysville campus consists of 130 acres of beautiful country in 
the village of Macon where Henry Ford, Sr. had formerly estab- 
lished a trade school for youth. The impressive administration 
building, of colonial New England architecture, and the extensive 
shops together with a large outdoor swimming pool, were on the 
property when it was bought from Mr. Henry Ford II, President 
of the Ford Motor Company. During the summer Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Carroll F. Deady, Superintendent of Schools in the Archdiocese 
of Detroit, supervised the moving and erection of eight or ten 
large frame buildings—dormitories, dining room and kitchen, 
classroom building, infirmary, and residence for the staff—and 
also extensive shop equipment, whieh he acquired from the 
N. Y. A. in Detroit. 
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when the full four years of high school are in session. This year 
only Freshmen were admitted. 


Catholic Summer School, University of Fribourg 
Switzerland 


The University of Fribourg, in Switzerland, plans to organise 
a@ summer school during the period between July 18 and August 
27, 1949, addressed primarily to American teachers and students. 
At the present time no Catholic institution in Europe, at the 
university level, provides a formal program of courses and lec- 
tures on contemporary European affairs for Americans. The 
fundamental idea is to make it possible for American Catholics, 
religious and lay, to devote a summer of study in an ideal en- 
vironment and at the same time obtain a first hand knowledge 
of Europe today from the most outstanding Catholic. scholars 
and spokesmen of Europe. 

The basic courses into which the summer program is divided 
are as follows: . 

I, History and European civilization. A general course to ex- 
amine the bases of European civilization, ethnic differences, 
cultural currents, and the like. 

II. The Church in contemporary Europe. The study of the 
Church in various parts of Europe: Germany, the western na- 
tions, the countries behind the Iron Curtain, etc. Special atten- 
tion will be given the Catholic organizations now active; Catholic 
Action, etc. 

III. The main contemporary philosophical currents. An exam- 
ination of European thought today. A critical examination of the 
role of Christian thinking and a critique of communism as an 
intellectual and spiritual force. 

IV, European politics. The problem of European unity and 
federalism; the political parties of Christian inspiration. The 
political currents in the various European countries. 

V. Economic and social problems of Europe today. The study 
of the effectiveness of the European Reconstruction; industrial-— 
ism, population, ete. } 

_ The teaching staff which is now in the process of being brought 
together will represent the most outstanding names in Catholic 
thought and scholarship in Europe. A great many of the lectures 
will be delivered in English. Language majors will find the op- 
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portunity for intensive work in French and German languages 
and letters. 

The summer school will provide, in addition to classroom work, 
special public lectures by leading Catholic statesmen and figures 
in public life, concerts, folk festivals and an excursion to other 
parts of Switzerland each weekend. Ample lodging will be avail- 
able in the pensions, hotels, and religious houses. Estimated costs 
for the school, exclusive of transportation to and from Europe 
will run approximately as follows: $60.00 (250 Swiss francs) for 
all instruction and all courses; $2.50 to $3.50 per day for room 
and board, depending on whether a religious house, pension or 
better hotel is chosen; $60.00 to $80.00 for all excursions and 
weekend trips. 

There is no restriction on attendance. Undergraduate and grad- 
uate students, teachers, both lay and religious, priests, laymen 
and laywomen interested in international affairs and the Catholic 
viewpoint on Europe today will be welcome. It is especially hoped 
that a number of religious active in the teaching field, espe- 
cially in languages, history, the social sciences and the like will 
come to Fribourg for the summer term. 

Detailed information will be sent forward periodically. For 
the moment this information can be obtained directly from the 
Secretary, Summer School: 1949, University of Fribourg, Fri- 
bourg, Switzerland. 


St. Charles College Centennial Observance 


St. Charles College, the oldest exclusively preparatory semi- 
nary in the United States, has with it the prayers and good 
wishes of the American Hierarchy and clergy as it begins its 
second century of service to the Church after completeing a 
three-day centennial celebration. 

Almost 1,000 priests and some 60 members of the US. Hier- 
archy came personally to participate in the centennial observance 
and offer their congratulations for a century of outstanding 
service. Many others of the clergy and Hierarchy, headed by 
His Holiness Pope Pius XII, sent messages of congratulations to 
the faculty here and assured it of their prayers. 

The success of the college’s work can be gauged by the many 
Church leaders listed among its sons. Truly a cradle of Bishops, 
the seminary numbers three Cardinals, five Archbishops and 21 
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Bishops among its nearly 3,000 alumni priests. Of these, one Car- 
dinal and nine Bishops are still living. 

They are His Eminence Edward Cardinal Mooney, Arch- 
bishop of Detroit; Bishops William O. Brady of Sioux Falls, 
8. D.; James E. Cassidy of Fall River; James L. Connoly, Co- 
adjutor of Fall River; Peter L. Ireton of Richmond; Joseph P. 
Lynch of Dallas; Russel J. McVinney of Providence; Lawrence 
J. Shehan, Auxiliary of Baltimore; John J. Swint of Wheeling, 
and Vincent S. Waters of Raleigh. All but Bishop Cassidy were 
able to attend the centenary. 

Its other two alumni who were made Princes of the Church are 
the late Cardinals Gibbons and O'Connell, The latter studied at 
the school only a short time. 

Another noted graduate is the late Rev. John Banister Tabb, 
prominent lyric poet. Father Tabb began his studies at St. 
Charles after his conversion to the Church, and spent almost 
his entire priestly life as a teacher at the seminary. The moods 
for many of his lyrics were inspired by the poetic setting of the 
institution. 

The highlight of the centennial observance was a Solemn 
Pontifical Mass offered in the Cathedral of the Assumption 
Baltimore by Cardinal Mooney. Some 400 priests and about 50 
Bishops marched into the cathedral in a colorful procession before 
the Mass. In offering the Holy Sacrifice Cardinal Mooney was 
flanked by two priests officiating as assistant deacons, who were 
on the college staff when it celebrated its golden jubilee, the Revs. 
Eugene L. Saupin, 8. S., still teaching at St. Charles, and Francis 
W. Kunkel, 8. 8., now at St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore. 

The elose association of the college with the growth of the 
United States was emphasized in the sermon by Archbishop 
Francis P. Keough of Baltimore. “Here we behold an institution 
whose beginnings coincide so closely with the rise of the country 
that the hand that laid the cornerstone also signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence,” he said, in reference to Charles Carroll 
of Carrollton, who donated the 253-acre tract on which the ori- 
ginal college was constructed. 

“The orbit of its influence has so expanded that it has touched 
every section of our fair country,” Archbishop Keough con- 
tinued, “and ifdeed there is hardly a land on the face of the 
earth where its alumni have not labored and preached the 
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Gospel of Christ. From its inception to the present hour, St. 
Charles has retained most happily. an honored place in the 
affections of the Bishops and priests of America.” 


Catholic University for Negroes Has Awarded 1,428 Degrees 
In Less Than a Quarter-Century — 


In the 23 years that Xavier University of New Orleans, 
Catholic university for Negroes, has been operating, it has 
awarded a total of 1,428 degrees. 

The present enrollment is 1,001—376 women: and 625 men 
students—and it is estimated that 129 degrees will be conferred 
in 1949. The enrollment in 1925, when Mother Katherine Drexel 
founded the university, was 47—33 women and 14 men. The 
highest enrollment was in 1947 when there were 1,105 students. 

Students attending the university this year are from 30 States, 
Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone, Jamaica, British West Indies, the 
Virgin Islands, Trinidad, and, for the first time, Africa. 

Besides the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament for Indians and 
Colored People, who operate the institution, the faculty ‘includes’ 
priests and also Negro and white lay teachere—Catholies, Prot- 
estants and Jews. 

Sixteen members of the class of 1947 can make the claim that 
they were taught by the same religious community from the 
first grade through college. They attended elementary paro- 
chia] schools in New Orleans where they were taught by the 
Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament, then Xavier Preparatory 
School and the university, where ~ were taught by the same 
community of nuns. 

World War II had a tremendous nilbednas on the university. 
Alumni in the nation’s armed forces told fellow servicemen about. 
their old school with the result that 450 former GI’s enrolled 
at the university last year and 380 more are in the student body 
this year. 

Xavier University and Howard University in Washington, 
D. C., are the only Negro universities which have Schools of 
Pharmacy. Many of the former GI’s are enrolled in this school 
at the local university. 

As to religious influence, the average student body is 40 per 
cent non-Catholic, but in the last two years there have been 65 
converts among the students. Two of the alumni were ordained 
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last summer in the Benedictine priesthood; one alumna is a 
cloistered Dominican and another is a novice in the same com- 
munity. 

A number of Xavier U. graduates have gone on to other uni- 
versities for doctorates and professional degrees. One former 
student was studying at the University of Louvain when World 
War II broke out; another, from Trinidad, now is studying 
medicine at the University of Dublin. 


C. U. Publications 


The Catholic University of America Press, an integral part 
of the University, announces the publication of “A Lexicon of 
St. Thomas Aquinas,” based on the Summa Theologica and 
selected passages from other works of St. Thomas. The present 
work is the first in a series of five fascicles, The remaining 
fascicles are to be published at intervals of three months. The 
authors are Dr. Roy J. Deferrari, professor of Greek and Latin 
of The Catholic University and lecturer in the classics at Dun- 
barton College of Holy Cross, Washington; Sister Mary Inviolata 
Barry, C.D.P., professor of Greek and Latin at the College of 
Our Lady of the Lake, San Antonio, Texas; and Rev. Joseph 
Ignatius McGuiness, O.P., professor of Theology at the Domin- 
ican House of Studies, Washington. 

The Very Rev. Ignatius Smith, O.P., dean of the School of 
Philosophy of The Catholic University regards the publication, 
most highly. “The appearance of the Lexicon of the ‘Summa 
Theologica’ of St. Thomas Aquinas is an epoch making event 
in the world of American scholarship,” he said. “While directed 
principally at creating a deeper interest in and a clearer under- 
standing of the Medieval Latin, the work will be a boon to philo- 
sophical and theological studies. In view of the emphasis placed 
by the Code of Canon Law on the study by seminarians of St. 
Thomas’ philosophy and Theology in their Latin texts this monu- 
mental work has brilliant significance.” 

Other recent publications of the Catholic University Press are: 

“Artificial Insemination Among Human Beings” by Rev. W. K. 
Glover. 

“The Reputation of St. Thomas Aquinas Among Protestant 
Thinkers of the Seventeenth Century” by Msgr. John K. Ryan. 
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“Introduction to Social Living” by the late Rev. William K. 
Kerby. 

“The Philosophy of Catholic Higher Education” edited by Dr. 
R. J. Deferrari. 

“Parish Accounting” by Rev. D. L. McCleary. 

“The Administration of the Catholic Secondary School” edited 
by Rev. Michael J. McKeough. 


Catholic School Gymnasium, Dedicated by Cardinal Mooney, 
Named for Pioneer Educator 


A $200,000 gymnasium at Bishop England High School, 
Charleston, 8. C., dedicated by an American Cardinal, has been 
named in honor of Msgr. Joseph L. O’Brien, widely known 
southern Catholic educator. 

His Eminence Edward Cardinal Mooney, Archbishop of De- 
troit, celebrated a Solemn Pontifical Mass before a congregation 
of 1,700 persons as a part of the dedication ceremonies. Bishops 
Emmet M. Walsh of Charleston, Allen J. Babcock, Auxiliary of 
Detroit, and Thomas J. McDonough, Auxiliary of St. Augustine 
also participated in the event, 

Monsignor O’Brien, for whom the gymnasium was named, 

founded Bishop England High School in 1916 and served as its 
rector until last year. He is now pastor of St. Patrick’s Church, 
Charleston, and superintendent of schools for the Charleston dio- 
cese. 
In an address at the ceremonies, Cardinal Mooney declared 
that unless Americans recapture the “religious spirit and in- 
spiration of our beginning as a nation,” the Founding Fathers’ 
vision of America “may prove to have been another of history’s 
beautiful dreams.” 

“Facing conditions as they are, we have found that in the 
established system of public schools training in Christian faith 
and morality is lacking, and we hold that this training is essen- 
tial,” Cardinal Mooney declared. “Others, too, have pointed out 
the same defect, but we have not been content with words. We 
have acted and our vast parochial school system is the result.” 

“Tt is a truism in American tradition that moral principle is 
the strong bulwark of good citizenship, and it is a commonplace 
of Christian teaching that religious faith is the sure source of 
moral principles. 
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“No nation was ever blessed with the maintenance of religious - 
principles in its citizens unless its educational system made pos- 
sible the instruction of children in the religion of their parents.” 


Chance To Write Way Through College Is Plan of St. Louis U. 


High school students with unusual writing ability may use 
their talent to help finance their education under a plan to be 
introduced at St. Louis University in 1949, it has been announced 
by the Rev. Paul C. Reinert, 8.J., acting president. 

The plan will be known as the Writers’ Institute and will be 
opened to 30 freshmen next fall. Dr. James E. Cronin, formerly 
associated with Time magazine, will be director of the Institute, 
which will be a four-year course normally leading to a bachelor’s 
degree and designed to develop writers of unusual ability who 
are in active sympathy with the Christian view of life. The 
Institute will not be restricted to Catholics, but the required 
curriculum will include five semesters of Catholic philosophy. 

A number of Institute tuition scholarships will be made avail- 
able and awarded on a national competitive basis. No set num- 
ber of scholarships has been assigned to any region. Dr. Cronin 
announced that final date for the scholarship applications is 
March 30, 1949. Other competitive scholarships will be available 
for Institute members for the second, third and fourth years. 


New High Schools 


Notre Dame High School, San Fernando Valley, California, 
and Notre Dame High School, West Haven, Connecticut, both 
owned and conducted by the Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre 
Dame, Indiana, were solemnly dedicated in October. The Cali- 
fornia institution, built on the style of the San Fernando Mis- 
sion, was blessed by His Excellency Most Rev. J. Francis A. 
McIntyre, D.D., Archbishop of Los Angeles. The Connecticut 
school was dedicated by His Excellency, Most Rev. Henry J. 
O’Brien, D.D., Bishop of Hartford, Both schools have a capacity 
of about six hundred students. . 


Elementary School Notes 


Sinistrals Shift to Right Hand with No Ill Effects 

An experiment with left-handed first-grade children enrolled 
at St. Thomas Parochial School, Cleveland, Ohio, yielded evi- 
dence that change from the use of the left to the right hand is 
not necessarily beset with dangers to the child’s personality. 

With the consent of the parents of the twenty-one first-grade 
and nine kindergarten children acting as subjects in the experi- 
ment, Sister Patricia Ann, 8.8.J., first-grade teacher, conducted 
for approximately one year, a program of well-motivated exer- 
cises and games designed to create kinesthetic patterns and to 
develop strength in the right hands and arms of the subjects. 
Most of these children had been using their left hands since baby- 
hood. 

At the end of the first semester all were writing with their 
right hands. Not one of the thirty children had developed frus- 
tration complexes, speech defects, nervous disorders, or reading 
disabilities at the close of the experiment, and all had established 
firm habits of right-handedness in major activities. 

The investigator recommended that, since infants as a rule 
have no preference for either the right or left hand, parents 
should encourage them as early as the age of six months to ac- 
cept articles with the right hand. 


Orphans Find New Home 


A model “world community of children” is being set up to 
take care of the forgotten, stateless orphans left by the war, ac- 
cording to the American Teacher. Established by the Stateless 
Children’s Sanctuary, Inc., a non-profit organization with head- 
quarters at Washington 15, D. C., the community will take care 
of as many as possible of the 4,000 homeless children between 
the ages of two and six years who are now held as the wards of 
the American and British governments in Germany. 

Because they cannot establish nationality, birth date, or citi- 
zenship, these children cannot be repatriated nor can they be 
permitted to emigrate to the United States. To provide a home _ 
for them a site has been purchased on the Island of Nevis in | 
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the British West Indies. The children will begin to arrive as soon 
as the organization can raise the $500,000 required before the 
Allied Control Commission will release them to the Sanctuary. 
A staff has already been recruited to serve at nominal pay or as 
volunteers. 


Educational Materials Expedite Work of U.S.M.G. in Germany 


Reports from officiais of the Military Government of Occupied 
Germany to the United States State Department reveal that edu- 
cational materials sent to the Occupation authorities have con- 
tributed much to advance their program of educating Germans 
in the principles of democracy. 

The Association for Childhood Education has collaborated by 
inaugurating a plan by which each of the official zones in the 
United States Occupation area is adopted by a district of the 
Association. Each unit of the Federated Women’s Clubs of 
America has also adopted a German elementary school to which 
it will send educational materials. 


New History Textbook Introduced into German Schools 


Germany’s first history textbook since the end of the war was 
published this fall, Mary G, Kelty of Washington, D. C., re- 
ported at the National Council for the Social Studies conven- 
tion in Chicago. Others will soon follow. Their appearance means 
that once again schools in Germany will be teaching history—a 
subject that has not been offered for three years. 

Written by a corps of German historians with the assistance of 
American consultants provided by the Military Government, the . 
new texts have little in common with former German histories; 
they stress the concepts of democracy and an understanding of 
other countries in contrast to the extreme nationalism empha- 
sized in the discarded texts. 


Teaching on Labor Unions Made Compulsory 


_Madame Christine Teusch, Minister of Education in Northern 
Rhineland in Westphalia, British Zone of Germany, and one of 
the most prominent members of the Christian Democratic Union, 
has issued a decree which makes the teaching of basic facts 
about the labor unions compulsory in elementary and_ high 
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The history of labor unions, their role in the economic and 
social life of the country, and their techniques are to be taught 
in all schools. Labor unions have promised to supply teachers 
with accurate background material. 

As there is a shortage of qualified teachers at the present time, 
special efforts will be made to give the students of teachers’ 
colleges an opportunity to become thoroughly familiar with labor 
union problems. Labor leaders will be invited from time to time 
to address students and to hold discussion seminars with them. 


Office of Education Summarizes State Laws on Education 
for Freedom 


Widespread emphasis on the need for education designed to 
develop a citizenry appreciating its privileges and conscious of 
its responsibilities in a democratic society, has eventuated in a 
study by the Office of Education of state laws relevant to the 
subject. 

The analysis, entitled Education for Freedom As Provided by 
State Laws, reveals that at least three-fourths of the states re- 
quire the teaching of U. 8. history in public elementary schools. 
While many of the states permit considerable leeway in the 
selection of the content of such courses, several, including Arkan- 
sas, Illinois, New Jersey, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, and Washington, make specific provisions as to the time, 
content and purpose of U. 8. history instruction. 

All states, except Kentucky, Maryland, Texas, and Vermont, 
have statutes requiring instruction in elementary schools con- 
cerning the Constitution, according to this survey. Except for 
Illinois, Louisiana, North Carolina, and Texas all states direct 
public schools to fly the American flag within or without every 
school building. Teaching respect for the flag is required in most 
states. Provisions for achieving this objective are usually in the 
nature of Flag Day observances, flag programs, or by special 
instruction concerning the flag. 


Cincinnati Evaluates Comic Books 

A committee on comics in Greater Cincinnati is undertaking 
the review of 220 comic books in a campaign to wipe objection- 
able ones from the market. Each book is to be read by two 
persons on a forty-member committee, and rated as “Not Objec- 
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tionable,” “Some Objection,” “Objectionable,” or “Very Objec- 
tionable.” Then an appraisal committee will make a final study of 
all returns, and submit the evaluations to publishers, 

Flaws or objections will be pointed out in detail on a “Comic 
Book Profile Chart” which will be used in determining whether 
or not each book would be detrimental to a child’s cultural ap- 
preciation, emotional stability or moral standards. The check- 
list to be used in this evaluation was developed by the committee 
with the assistance of staff members at St. Xavier University and 
the University of Cincinnati, and is available to parent-teacher 
or civic groups working on similar undertakings. 

Values of Mystery Stories Presented by Author 


In her book, Children and Books (Scott, Foresman, 1947), 
May Arbuthnot gives one of the few and one of the best dis- — 
cussions of mystery fiction for children. ' 

She calls attention to some of the values to be derived from 
this type of reading. The encouragement of habits of concentra- 
tion in reading, because of the element of suspense in mysteries, 
is an outcome which might be expected. But more significant is 
May Arbuthnot’s conception of the mystery story as a means of 
providing a child with an insight into problems which are com- 
mon ones and which are solved without the intervention of magic 
or of superhuman powers. The confidence to be thus gained would 
be of great value to the child. 

Another aspect of mystery reading by children—one which 
might be kept in mind by those who guide the reading of young 
folks—is that for the majority of children, the appeal of mystery 
fiction can be successfully transferred to other types of literature. 
Only a small percentage of young people who ask for a mystery 
will refuse a story which does not have the words “Mystery of,” 
or “Secret of” in the title. The characteristics common in mys- 
teries, e.g., change of circumstances, and adventure, are present 
in many stories not classified as “mystery,” and it often develops 
that it is fundamentally these elements, made exciting by the 
suspense of the mystery tale, which attract readers. 


Campaign Directed toward Re-Organization of School Units 
A drive to establish county units of school administration be- 
gan in Indiana during November. The State Teachers’ Associa- 
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tion, which is spearheading the campaign, has armed its represen- 
tatives with a potent document; the report of the Indiana School 
Study Commission. Fifty-seven members of the Commission have 
been working for eight months to get the latest statistics on per- 
sonnel, plants, financing and administration of Indiana schools. 
By showing taxpayers that under-sized schools are as much as 
three times more expensive to operate than large schools, the 
Association hopes to rally enough support. to pass a county-unit 
measure at the next session of the legislature. 

In Arkansas, county units have become a reality. An act passed 
by initiative in the November election (1) abolished all dis- 
tricts with less than 350 children of school age; (2) provides for 
an election of new county boards of education, and (3) authorizes 
the new boards to reorganize the districts so that all children 
attend an accredited high school or elementary school. 


Parents Send Report Cards to Teachers 


Parents send teachers reports which record their observations 
on the progress their children are making at home in a two-way 
reporting system that was instituted in September in the pri- 
mary grades of the Salina, Kansas, schools. Parents answer 
“Yes,” “No,” or “Undecided” to such questions as “Is your child 
happy at school?” “Does he seem interested in his school work?” 
and “Are his school interests reflected at home in his reading 
and conversation?” 
Newsbits 


After-school religious classes in churches are taking the place 
of “released-time” religious education in St. Louis. Attendance is 
up to 2,500 although enrollment in last year’s “released-time” 
program was 11,500. A temporary restraining order issued in a 
suit brought by the St. Louis Unitarian Church, The Ethical 
Society and Civil Liberties League stopped the “released-time” 
classes last May. 


Standards for homework assignments have been drawn up by 
teachers in the Wayne Township (New Jersey) schools, and pre-. 
sented in bulletin form to parents. The amount of homework as- 
signed should be increased gradually from grade to grade, the 
teachers declare. They further recommend no homework for 
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Kindergarten through Grade Four, a half-hour of homework for 
Grades Five and Six; an hour in Grades Seven and Eight, and 
@ maximum of an hour and a half in high school. 


“Safest” colors for play equipment have been designated by 
the Accident Prevention Department of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies. It suggests (1) for slides, green 
with steps painted yellow; (2) for see-saws, green with yellow 
edges; (3) for swings, green for uprights and overhead bars; (4) 
for sand boxes, green; (5) for jungle gymns, blue, and (6) for 
trash cans in a play-yard, gray with a white star. 


* 


Two studies on educational films have been launched by the 
Film Council of America. One seeks to discover the type of films 
national educational and social organizations have on hand and 
the kind they want; the other will analyze the availability of 
films on fifteen subjects in an effort to determine what types of 
films are scarce and why. 


Between 30,000 to 40,000 school buildings are without elec- 
tricity, according to Floyde E. Brooker Chief of the Visual Aids 
Section of the U. 8. Office of Education. ’ 


Finders aren’t keepers, according to the New York City Board 
of Education. The $133 in bills found in a textbook by a teacher 
becomes the property of the school system, not of the individual 
teacher, the board ruled. 
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News from the Field 


Meeting of Diocesan School Superintendents 

“Many Catholic educators, in their desire to vindicate the 
rights of the Church and the family, seem to deny the state its — 
natural right in education,” Bishop James T. O’Dowd, Auxiliary 
of San Francisco, said in Washington to 105 priests and Brothers 
who supervise the activities of 2,600,000 United States Catholic 
elementary and secondary school children. 

He spoke at the annual meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendents of the National Catholic Educational Association. 
Bishop O’Dowd, a former archdiocesan school superintendent 
himself, urged the officials to develop friendly working relations 
with State school officials. 

“Pope Pius XI spoke of the true and just rights of the state in 
the education of citizens,” he declared. “Hence education is not 
merely a private affair which involves only pupils and teachers. 
It is a matter of keen concern for the state and society at large. 
It is well for us to remember that on the ground of the common 
welfare, education and the Church and the state and the family 
have a meeting place.” 

The Very Rev. Edward V. Stanford, O.S.A., rector of Augustin- 
ian College, Washington, asked the superintendents to report on 
efforts in their respective sections to interest students in the pro- 
gram of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO). His appeal was incorporated in a reso- 
lution adopted at the meeting. 

‘To help solve the teacher shortage in Catholic schools, a group 
led by the Rev. Charles Mahoney, Rochester diocesan superin- 
tendent of schools, recommended that the N.C.E.A. work to- 
gether with the Society for the Propagation of the Faith on a pro- 
gram of promoting religious vocations “not only for mission and 
home service but with particular emphasis on the needs of our 
Catholic schools.” 

The Rev. Arthur J. Sullivan, Portland, Ore., archdiocesan 
superintendent of schools, in a symposium on “Public Relations 
and the Press,” urged the educators to remember that “a good 
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salesman never knocks another product. Good public relations 
work does not resort to name-calling and destructive criticism” 
of public education or other agencies. 

He set the goal of Catholic school public relations as “the 
acceptance by the community of the Catholic school as an in- 
tegral part of the American school system.” 

The Rev. Felix Newton Pitt, Louisville, presided at the meet- 
ing and was re-elected president of the group. Others elected were 
the Rev. Arthur M, Leary, Ogdensburg, N. Y., vice-president, 
and the Rev. James Brown, San Francisco, secretary. These of- 
ficers, together with Msgr. Carroll F. Deady, Detroit; the Rev. 
Thomas V. Cassidy, Providence; the Rev. Edward H. Latimer, 
Erie, and the Rev. Edward M. Reilly, Philadelphia, form the 
new excutive committee of the department. The Rev. John Casey, 
Indianapolis, and the Rev. Clarence E. Elwell, Cleveland, were 
named representatives on the N.C.E.A. executive board. 


Death of Father Wynne 


The death of the Rev. John J. Wynne, 8.J., at the age of 89 
has taken from the American Catholic community one of its 
_ truly monumental figures. 

Father Wynne projected, organized and helped edit the Catho- 
lic Encyclopedia, and founded the Jesuit national weekly, Ameri- 
ca. As vice-postulator of the cause of St. Isaac Jogues and the 
other North American martyrs, he labored to prepare the in- 
formation which hastened their canonization in 1930. In addi- 
tion, he organized the Holy Hour devotional movement in the 
United States, was for many years director of the Apostleship 
of Prayer in this country and founded the League of the Daily 
Mass. 

He had been actively interested even up to recent months in 
the cause for canonization of Kateri Tekakwitha, the Lily of 
the Mohawks, “the crown of the Jesuit Martyr’s labors and 
sacrifices.” He was vice-postulator of that cause. His latest 
project was to build an Indian-style cabin at the Shrine of the 
North American Martyrs at Auriesville, N. Y., where the Indian 
maiden lived. In the summer of 1946 he noted the 70th anni- 
versary of his entrance into the Society of Jesus. 

Requiem Mass for Father Wynne was celebrated at the Ford- 
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at St. Andrew-on-the-Hudson, Poughkeepsie. 


Communist Infiltration in U. S. School System Termed 

_ “Deadly Danger” by Congressional Group 

One of the most fertile fields for communist activities is edu- 
cation and many communists and fellow travelers have bored 
into the American school system where they constitute a “deadly 
danger,” the House of Representatives Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities asserts. 

The charge is made in a question-and-answer type pamphlet 
entitled “100 Things You Should Know About Communism and 
Education.” It is the third in a series of such pamphlets which 
the committee thus far has issued. 

The committee says: “Besides active teaching in public 
schools, private schools and church schools from kindergartens 
to colleges, they run some schools outright.” The pamphlet as- 
serted: “The communists have always found the teaching group 
the easiest touch of all the professional classes for actual party 
zealots and fellow travelers.” 

The committee, discussing the reason why communism proves 
attractive, declared: “Sometimes it is frustration. Sometimes it 
is greed or love of power. Sometimes it is misplaced idealism.” 

The Lenin school in Moscow is the highest college of com- 
munist training, the pamphlet states. It is there, the pamphlet 
continues, that “carefully selected communists from the United 
States and other countries get a free course in factory sabotage, 
bomb-making, kidnaping, train-wrecking, mutiny, civil warfare, 
espionage, infiltration and other methods of wrecking a country.” 

The committee estimates that 800 American communists 
have been trained at the Moscow school and says they have re- 
turned to the United States where they are “the high officers of 
a secret army now being drilled to overthrow our government.” 

The committee declares that “one of the Communist Party’s 
most powerful devices for catching youth is that of using ‘big 
name’ agents to spark a campus rally or meeting which has as 
its real purpose the planting of party propaganda.” The group 
also says that in some cases teachers slip propaganda into class- 
room work and texts and lead “gullible students” into Red- 
sponsored campus activities. : 
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School Lunch Laboratory Kitchen 

A school lunch laboratory kitchen operated by the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics near Washington, D. C., 
is among the services of the U. 8. Department of Agriculture in 
assisting community school lunch programs, It’s a kitchen better 
equipped perhaps but not unlike many a school lunchroom 
bustling with activity each school day at noon. 

Here are developed both recipes and efficient methods for the 
most practical use in the nation’s school lunchrooms. The recipes 
meet a great need for quantity cooking directions. 

They fill the need for new and tasty ways with such plentiful 
foods as dried fruits, potatoes and other vegetables. They suggest 
flavor-bright dishes for foods such as economical and protein-rich 
fish. Or they provide ways to use the new and less familiar foods 
donated from government purchases—dried whole eggs, nonfat 
dry milk, tomato paste and the like. Tested first by a panel of 
trained judges, the recipes go next to an operating school lunch- 
room where the final test is easy preparation for the cook and 
clean plates from the boys and girls. 

What this laboratory kitchen has learned about equipment, cost 
estimates, and food quantities for large-scale cooking is also use- 
ful information for the school lunchroom manager. . 

Results of the laboratory work are in print and are included 
in the following complete list of school lunch publications. Free 
copies may be obtained by writing to the state department of 
education at the state capital. 

1. A Yardstick for School Lunches—PA 50—August 1944 

2. Handbook for Workers in School Lunch Programs—NFC-3 
—August 1943 

8. Suggested Outline for Training School Lunch Workere— 
May 1948 

4. School Lunch Facilities—One fon School—April 1946 

5. Small Equipment for the School Lunch—June 1947 

6. Planning and Equipping School Lunchrooms—PA 60—1948 

7. Estimating the Cost of Food for a School Lunch—PA 53— 
July 1948 
- 8. Quantities of Food for Serving School Lunches—PA 45— 
July 1947 

9. School Lunch Recipes for 100 (recipe file cards)—Distribu- 
tion limited to persons operating school lunch programs. Others 
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may purchase for $1.00 from Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25,D.C. . 

10. School Lunch Recipes Using Potatoes—PA 36—January 
1948 

11. School Lunch Recipes Using Nonfat Dry Milk—PA 44— 
April 1948 

12. School Lunch Recipes Using Dried Whole Eggs—PA 58— 
August 1948 

13. School Lunch Recipes Using Dried Fruits—PA, 57—August 
1948 


News in Brief 


The centenary of the first class of the Institute of the Deaf 
Mutes, which has been directed by the Clerics of St. Viator, was 
observed in Montreal. During the past 100 years there have been 
2,500 deaf mutes who have received their education at this in- 
stitute. 


The Franciscan Sisters of the Atonement, who last fall began 
teaching school at St. Francis of Assisi parish, Provo, Utah, have 
been attracting a wealth of attention from local residents in a new 
job they have undertaken. They have become bus drivers, The 
sisters operate a new school bus acquired recently by the parish. 


Extensive remodelling of the former Frank E. Anderson man- 
sion, a showplace in Nashau, N. H., has been started: After the 
work is finished, the place will become a girls’ high school operated 
by the Sisters of Mercy. The school will accommodate boarding 
as well as day students. 


Senator Allen J. Ellender of Louisiana will introduce a $300,- 
000,000 Federal aid-to-education measure in the 81st Congress 
similar to the Taft Bill which failed of passage in the past Con- 
gress, his office in Washington has announced. Under the Taft 
Bill, aid to non-public schools was left to State discretion, which 
effectively ruled out such aid, The Ellender legislation will not 
include any specific provisions for help to parochial or other 
private schools, a spokesman for the Senator declared, with the 
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explanation that Senator Ellender believes that Federal aid 
should go only to public education. 


_ Brother Thomas Austin, director of St. Ann’s Academy, New 

York, has been named Provincial of the Marist Brothers in the 
United States, it has been announced. He succeeds Brother Louis 
Omer, who held the post for six years. Brother Thomas Austin, 
who was Thomas Austin O’Donnell before he entered religious 
life, is a native of New York and an alumnus of Fordham Uni- 
versity. He has served at posts in Wheeling, W. Va., Aurora, IIL, 
and Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Art for the sake of Christ—not for art’s sake—was on exhibi- 
tion in Cincinnati at the National Art Show of Catholic seminari- 
ans. The artists, who are students for the priesthood, donated 
their paintings, sculptures and prints, which were sold in terms 
of CARE parcels destined for destitute seminarians in war- 
stricken lands. The exhibition, which ran a week, was sponsored 
by the American Seminarian War Relief of Mt. St. Mary’s Semi- 
nary in nearby Norwood, which is affiliated with War Relief 
Services—National Catholic Welfare Conference. 


Absenteeism has been greatly reduced at the new $700,000 
Sacred Heart School, Pittsburgh, as the result of the ultra violet 
rays used in every classroom throughout the school day, the Rev. 
Dr. Thomas F. Coakley, pastor, announces that a survey has 
shown. 

The school has 24 classrooms. Father Coakley said that the 
survey involving the same children was based on absences of 
whatsoever cause in 1946 as compared with the attendance 
record in 1948 in the new school. The survey showed that one 
group in 1946 had an absence record of 3514 days compared to 
12 days in 1948; another group had 36 days absences in 1946 and 
only seven days this year; a third group had 36 days of absences 
in 1946 and 11 days in 1948 and a fourth group had 33 days of 
absences in the old school in 1946 and only five days of absences 
in 1948 in the new school. 
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Book Reviews 


Return to Tradition, Francis Beauchesne Thornton, ed. Méil- 
waukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1948. Pp. 919. $8.50. 
The very laudable purpose of this anthology is to provide a 

competent survey of Catholic literature in England, Ireland, 

France and America during the past century, a period which the 

editor calls respectively “the English, Irish and American Re- 

vival.” French literature departs from this title and is simply 

called “The French Influence.” There is a final section, part V, 

which treats of literature concerned with the liturgical revival. 

All told, the editor and the publisher have creditably ac- 
quitted themselves of an ambitious and daring task. It is am- 
bitious because it covers a very complex and difficult field of 
literature, embracing a wide variety of literary genres and a 
wider variety of writers. It is daring because it attempts to syn- 
thesize in one volume the best Catholic literary effort of the past 
hundred years, an attempt very novel in our anthologies. 

Its major merit lies in its making available in one volume a 
collection of modern Catholic writings and authors in such a way 
as to give an impressive account of that union of spirit and ideals 
which makes the Catholic world of thought truly_and uniquely 
universal. No Catholic certainly, can carefully read the contents 
of this volume without having enlarged his appreciation of the 
vigor, comprehension, depth, and vitality which the Faith has 
conferred on the written word. Such a book should do much to 
free the educated Catholic of that literary provincialism that so 
often mars an otherwise admirable academic training. If it does 
nothing more than broaden his vision of Catholic letters and ac- 
quaint him with the profound literary and cultural achievements 
of his fellow Catholics in other lands, it will remedy one of the 
most serious present day defects of the American Catholic men- 
tality. This book has the special attraction of presenting for the 
first time many translations of French authors not yet available 
to the American public, As a pioneer book in this field, too much 
applause cannot be given it. 

No doubt a second edition of the anthology will correct many 
of the necessarily inescapable defects of a work of such novel 
character. It would perhaps have been much more satisfactory if 
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the editor had clearly stated what he exactly meant by, the term 
Revival. There is a real need to distinguish just in what sense this 
term can be applied without confusion to America and Ireland as 
well as England. Even more necessary is the need for a definitely 
expressed principle of literary standard. As the book stands, it 
seems more a compendium of Catholic thought rather than a 
literary anthology. The selections are Catholic for the most part, 
adhering to or expressing Catholic sentiment and convictions. It 
cannot be said that all are literature. It seems difficult to avoid 
the accusation of pretentiousness when no definite scale of evalu- 
ation is pre-established in such a collection. Why, for example, 
is such a competent, but none the less pedestrian, writer such as 
Bishop Kelly included? Why is such a noted force in French 
Catholic literature as Charles Du Bos omitted? Christopher 
Dawson is a philosopher and sociologist of the first magnitude, 
but does he write enduring literature? The limits of the book 
ought to be clearly indicated. 

There are some extravagant statements, written, too, rather 
carelessly, in the individual introductions to the authors, The 
tone is too much of the undergraduate. It seems somewhat of an 
overstatement, doesn’t it, to speak so scon, if at all, of the “Age 
of Belloc?” 

Nevertheless, these observations notwithstanding, the 919 pages 
are valuable. May it inspire others to pursue the work it has had 
the real privilege to begin. 

Francis A. McDermort. 
St. Thomas More Catholic High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Christian Citizen—His Challenge, by Rev. Thomas J. 
Quigley and Sr. Mary Dennis Donovan. Chicago: Mentzer, 
Bush ‘Co., 1948. Pp. 572. $1.65. 

The authors of this book deserve the gratitude of the parochial 
schools in the United States. They have done much more than 
write an excellent civics text for eighth grade pupils. They have 
set up a standard of Catholic textbook writing which may well 
be emulated in other fields. 

The Christian Citizen integrates with great skill the broad 
political philosophy of the Church with a sound course in civics. 


Revimws - 65 
All the normal content of a standard civics course is found in 
this book. The machinery of government on all levels is de- 
scribed competently. There is even a unit on the World Com- 
munity, dealing with the agencies handling international rela- 
tions. But the unique features are those which carry the mes- 
sage of our social philosophy. There is a unit on the social 
order, including chapters on the social virtues. Another unit 
describes the three necessary societies, family, state, and Church. 
With these premises, the Christian ideal of sound living is 
woven into the fabric of existing American government. 

The style is generally lively and interesting, even challenging 
in places. Typography and illustrations are beautiful, and the 
normal teaching aids are provided. But the outstanding feature 
of the book, the wedding of Christian ideals with routine civics 
teaching, is its real distinction. Not only should it be used in 
present civics courses, but the existence of the book should be a 
compelling reason for introducing a course based on it, where a 


sound civics course is wanting. 
Joun F. Cronin, 8.8. 


National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Canticle of William Pouget, C.M., and Jean 
Guitton, translated pees L. Lilly, C.M. New York 
Declan X. McMullen Bo. 1948. Pp. xi+201. $3.00. 

Only with words of praise should one call the attention of 
American readers to the superb commentary on one of the really 
difficult books of the Old Testament and to its excellent English 
translation which Father Lilly offers us. 

Pouget-Guitton’s commentary appears as part of the fine 
scientific series, Etudes Bibliques, a series that may be desig- 
nated as the ne plus ultra of Catholic Biblical scholarship. Al- 
though the volume in its original French is comparatively small, 
its intelligent exegetical content deserves the distinction, multum 
in parvo. 

Too many attempts at interpretation of the Canticle have re- 
sulted in plain nonsense—connecting the Canticle with Christian 
Revelation, with the Blessed Virgin, with the supernatural rela- 
tionship between God and nian, and with the Church and Her 
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relationship with God. It is a tribute to the scholarship of 
Father Pouget and his interpreter, Father Guitton, that their 
interpretation respects Hebrew history and the concept of the 
gradual unfolding of Old Testament Revelation. The Canticle, in 
the Pouget-Guitton interpretation, is really a commentary on 
Genesis, 2:24. It is high time that a sensible commentary, such 
as this, is available to American readers. Father Lilly is to be 
congratulated for having translated into English this truly valu- 
able contribution to Scriptural exegesis. 


Joun P. Wrisencorr 


School of Theology, 
The Catholic University. 


Public School Publicity, by Gunnar Horn. New York: Inor 

Publishing Co., 1948. Pp. 226. $3.50. 

Educators generally are becoming more conscious of the value 
of public relations and of publicity in particular. Mr. Horn has 
directed his book to the public schools, but it should make inter- 
esting reading for the Catholic educator as well. The American 
people, including a great many Catholics, are not conscious of the 
contribution made by our Catholic schools and colleges in pro- 
viding educational facilities for some three million Catholic 
youth throughout the country. Public School Publicity tells 
what can be done and how to go about it. 

The book is written in a crisp, pungent style. Its points are 
made with humor, sometimes satiric, sometimes flippant, but al- 
ways with thoughtful constructive ideas at the core. The chap- 
ters are quite brief and make easy reading. The first section 
. of the book deals with those things which make news and where 
to find them. Teachers and pupils, school and classroom activi- 
ties, parent-teacher associations, and other school organizations 
are among the sources mentioned. The remainder of the book 
comprises the how of publicity. There is a section on how to 
write school news, which is a compact course in journalism. 
Another section deals with the how of getting stories published. 
It outlines the proper approach toward the public press and 
devotes a chapter to the school newspaper and to writing for 
educational journals. The last part of the book tells how radio 
can be used as a medium for publicity. Public relations with the 
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radio stations, what kind of publicity has radio value, several 
sample radio scripts, and how to write and speak for radio are 
some of the interesting chapters under this heading. 
_A series of appendices treats such topics as: a manual of 
style, background reading for journalism, and public relations. 
There is also a comprehensive index. The format of the book 
is aided immeasurably by the Puckish drawings of Kay White. 
If you want to succeed in getting publicity for your school—and 
who doesn’t?—the study of this book is a necessary first step. 
G. Cox 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Filmstrips: A Descriptive Index and Users’ Guide, by Vera | 
M. Falconer. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
1948. Pp. 539. $5.00. 

As a fruitful culmination to a twelve-year study of filmstrips 
and their sources, this encyclopedic compilation of all educa- 
tional filmstrips available on or before March 15, 1947, renders 


it worthy of the consideration of every administrator, teacher, 
and librarian. Because it probably merits the distinction of 
being the first publication in book form to assemble an exhaustive 
annotated list of this type of visual material, its value is 
enhanced. 

Approximately four-fifths of its more than five hundred pages 
are devoted: to the listing of instructional filmstrips pertaining 
to every phase of education. Comprising this listing is a brief 
description of each filmstrip, a succinct evaluation of the same, 
and recommendations -relative to its effectiveness at various 
grade levels, 

Teachers who recognize the role of filmstrips in supplementing 
classroom instruction, but who are unfamiliar with the produc- 
tions currently on the market, will find that the author’s concise 
descriptive account of each filmstrip succeeds in conveying the 
general theme of each strip. Still more valuable in the process 
of sifting this welter of available material is the terse appraisal 
of the instructional worth of each strip. Included, too, in the 
listing of many of the filmstrips are commendations concerning 
the grade level at which the specific film can be of maximal 
profit. 
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Furthermore, filmstrips on virtually every phase of education 
are covered in this descriptive analysis. Agriculture, business, 
English, fine arts, home economics, languages, literature, science, 
and the social studies are among the subject-matter areas receiv- 
ing almost complete coverage. Cross references at the end of 
each section, as well as an alphabetical title index, serve to ex- 
pedite the finding of a desired item. Since these titles represent 
the releases of over seventy filmstrip producers, a complete dis- - 
tributors’ directory is placed at the end of the book for the con- 
venience of the user. 

The three-chapter prologue which opens the volume and which 
deals with the nature of filmstrips, their use by teachers, and 
the techniques of projection, may seem superfluous to the efficient 
and veteran user of filmstrips. However, to the inexperienced 
who have had only a nodding acquaintance with this form of 
visual aid, the background information herein presented should 
prove enlightening and helpful. 

Busy teachers who are genuinely interested in making the 
learning process more meaningful to their students will find a 
mine of pedagogical gold in this publication. It should be a 
reference book to which every teacher should have access, 

Sister Mary Vernice, 8.N.D. 
Department of Education, 
The Catholic University of America. 


oe at Home, by Florence LaGanke Harris and Treva 
auffman. Boston: D. C; Heath and Company, 1948. Pp. 

444. $2.60. 

This is a textbook designed to help make junior-high pupils, 
both boys and girls, better home members. It presents sound 
procedures for attaining good home life based on fundamental 
principles of family living. The objective of achieving happy 
and useful participation in the activities of the home guides the 
content of the text. The style is dynamic and stimulating, and 
the illustrations are attractively done with a combination of 
photographs and line drawings. The usual content of home- 
making courses is explained. The unit plan of instruction is 
followed, and each unit is followed by a list of selected readings 
and activities. These activities are graded in difficulty in order 
to meet the individual abilities of a class. A special reference 
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section at the end of the book is devoted to scientific and tech- 
nical information. In all, the content of the book is well chosen, 
and it is organized in a manner to facilitate pupil learning. 
Boys and girls who use this book in school should grow in 
knowledge of the importance of the home and should get greater 
joy out of their home activities. 

Sister M, Satoms, I.H.M. 
John W. Hallahan Catholic Girls High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Economic Factors of Delinquency, by Rev. Cletus Dirksen, 
C.PP.S. Milwaukee: Dating, Co., 1948. Pp. 94. $2.00 


This study begins with the assumption that since economic 
activity is undoubtedly an important and immediate considera- 


.tion in everyday life, an appraisal of the impact of economic 


theory on human living and of its relationship to delinquency is 
well worth while. The treatment of the problem is rather ex- 
tensive; but as to its various phases, the discussions séem quite 
incomplete. The writer’s style and logic leave much to be desired. 
Sometimes he goes rather far afield, scaling off thoughts and leav- 
ing the reader with a sense of dissatisfaction. 

The writer presents some of the more important findings on the 
relationship between delinquency and poverty. While he points 
out the value of increased individual monetary income as a factor 
in diminishing delinquency, he stresses the truth that a simple 
distribution of wealth is not the answer to the problem. He holds 
that what is needed is a conversion of the social mind from think- 
ing in terms of mechanistic materialistic philosophy to thinking 
in terms of the human race as composed of creatures of God. 
Though the findings of the study indicate only an indirect con- 
nection between economic factors and delinquency, the writer em- 
phasizes very strongly the impact of these factors on the causes 
of delinquency. Most of the current literature on this point 
presents the genesis of delinquency as definitely related to the 
extent to which childhood necessities are met in the home through 
love, understanding, and guidance. The difference in emphasis 
which appears in Father Dirksen’s study is worthy of considera- 
tion, though one would wish that his conclusions were better 
substantiated. It is unfortunate too that the writer makes little 
reference to significant findings of recognized recent studies of 
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factors in delinquency. The studies of Shaw and McKay are 
considered, but findings not in agreement with these authors are 
not. 

Auice Papert. 
National Catholic School of Social Service, 
The Catholic University. 


Power, by Revs. Gerald Ellard, 8.J., and John Gleason. Chicago: 
Loyola University Press, 1948. Pp. vi + 346. $1.60. 
Whatever dictated its choice, the title of this book is too 

ambiguous, though it is somewhat clarified by the subtitle: The 

Supernatural Powers and Helps Conferred on Man. First in a 

“Religion Essentials Service” of high school religion textbooks, 

the volume is another result of the many current attempts to solve 

the “problems connected with the selection and grade-placement 
of subject matter.” As such it is neither better nor worse than 
the others, if one can judge by this initial sample. 

If, as is said in the preface, this work represents twenty years’ 
experimental research, it is proof sufficient that the crux of our 
religious-educational problem is not a rearrangement but rather— 
and most emphatically—a reorientation of content. Mere changes 
in method and format, howsoever psychologically calculated, are — 
not the solution of our pedagogical plight. Regardler: of the 
necessary theological theses, there must be a central theme in our 
thinking. Otherwise, our religion teachers will be as analytic and 
antipathetic as theologians in controversy. The issue is not one 
of doctrinal fact; it is one of divinely commanded focus. Until 
we realize this, we will not be properly realistic in religion. 

There is, for instance, no-reference-to the Fatherhood of God 
as a dogma of faith, in this edition. Yet that is precisely what 
Christ emphasized as the approach! Again, there is, in the 
chapter on The Love of God, not the slightest indication of the 
most applicable text of Scripture relevant to the moral obligation 
thereof, namely: Matthew, 22:37-40, where its importance is 
stressfully related. Furthermore, the “Points for Discussion” 
which appear at the end of each chapter should be incorporated 
into a teacher manual rather than included in the text, when it is 
revised. They are entirely a matter of method, not content, and 
in methodology the teacher is more important than the text. 
While the book is well printed and its index is amply indicative 
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of the items, the value of the illustrations is at times illusive. In 
all, we can not rate this presentation as a major contribution to 


the cause. 
Genatp A. Ryan. 


Dean of Sisters College, 
The Catholic University. 
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The measure of woh 


of a Catholic school to a Catholic parent is the extent to 
which it makes his child love and practice his religion. 
Good textbooks help toward this end. They should be 
Catholic from cover to cover, in their philosophy, their 
content, and their methods—not books originally written 
for public schools and dressed up to appeal to Catholic 
schools. 

It costs us more to produce Catholic books because their 
sale is necessarily restricted—but it does not cost you 
more to buy them. 
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*Second Semester Doldrums, that insidious condition 
that sometimes infects entire classes with mental let 
and general inattention, can be cured quickly and easily. 
A liberal application of THe Messencers in Action will 
do wonders. Interest is aroused, lethargy and lack of 
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affairs and in supplementary reading. 
Monthly Study Guides are again supplied. 
The Confraternity MESSENGERS bring 
you oy ee instruction in periodical form 
for Catholic students not attending 
Catholic schools. Based on the Baltimore 
Catechism, they provide a well-planned 
course of instruction and weekly lessons 
fully developed for the pupil. 


TREASURE CHEST—Thirty-six pages 
of wholesome fun and adventure 
in full color. Issued every two 

weeks, September to May, it’s the 
only bi-weekly Catholic comic 

magazine with the added attraction 
of a colorful glossy cover. 


Orner CLassroom Aips—8 New Workbooks 
in Religion Mission 
Helpers of t eart and the 
Maryknoll Sisters for the elementary grades; 
1 Lady of Fatima booklet and wall 
chart—on the apparitions at Fatima; the 
manuals, Good Citizens (for Civics Clubs) 
and The Teaching of Current Events, 
for better integration of civics with 
classroom work. Prices on request. 


GEO. A. 


PFLAUM 


PUBLISHER 
INC. 


124 E. THIRD ST., DAYTON 2, OHIO 
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MASS SYMBOLS 
by 


Joachim Watrin, O.S.B. 


Series of sixteen cards (11 by 14 inches) 
illustrating the principal moments and 
actions of the holy Sacrifice. Hand-printed 
in two colors by silk-screen process. 
Sturdy cardboard. Explanatory booklet 
(40 pages, illustrated) accompanies each 
set. Boxed. 


The set: $2.60. 


THE LITURGICAL PRESS 
St. John’s Abbey Collegeville, Minn. 


THIS IS OUR VALLEY 


New Advanced Third Reader in the popular 
FAITH AND FREEDOM Basal Reading 
Series. Prepared by Sister M. Marguerite, 
S.N.D., M.A. and Miriam Mason, under the 
auspices of Catholic University. 


Here is the story of Honey Spring Valley, a poverty-stricken farming com- 
munity, and of how a young priest, Father Dale, revitalizes the valley by teach- 
ing the people to live and work together with coéperation and kindness. Includes 
many interesting religious stories—of Our Lady of Fatima, of Our Lady of 
Guadalupe, of the Christ flowers, and many others, 


This new basal reader for the second semester of the third grade promotes 
growth in basic reading skills and in the ideals of Christian social living. 
Introduces 415 new words. Workbook and Teachers Manual in press. 


GINN AND Boston 17 New York 11 Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 
COMP ANY _ Dallas 1 Columbus 16 San Francisco 3 Toronto 5 
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First and foremost to recognize the 
WHIPPLE—JAMES BASIL GEOGRAPHIES 


provide the materials demanded by teachers of geography today: 
* An extended program of beginning geography—with provision for geography 
readiness 


* concepts and vocabulary selected on the basis of the child’s maturity and 
ability to comprehend 


* gradual and complete development of the ability to understand and interpret 
maps 
* careful and full development of basal concepts before place seography « or 
world geography is begun 
* development of the ability to reason geographically 
and other principles agreed upon as fundamental by leaders in professional 
thinking today. 
OUR EARTH—USING OUR EARTH—LIVING ON OUR EARTH. 


For a full description of these geographies, please write us for booklet E-524. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 


WANTED 


We list below the issues which we need of The Catholic 


Educational Review. 


Vol. 1—1911 May, April Dec. Vol. 20—1922 April 


3—1912 Feby. 21-1923 
5-191 Janu 22-1924 
6—1913 June Dec. 28—1930 
71914 Jan. Feby. Mar. 29-1981 Jan. Feby. Mar. 


t. Nov. 


8—1914 June thru Nov. p 
31—1933 April 


9—1915 Jan. thru April 


10—1915 Sept. thru Dec. 35—1937 April 

12—1916 June, Sept. Nov. 36—1938 Feby. » one 
13—1917 Jan thru May 37—1939 Feby. May 
14—1917 Sept. Oct. Dec. Sept. Oct. 


38—1940 Jan. thru 
39—1941 April, June 
40—1942 Oct. Dec. 
41—1943 Mar. June 
42—1944 

43—1945 


If you can supply any of the above, please let us know. 
THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 
The Catholic University of America 

Washington 17, D. C. 


15—1918 Jan. thru May 

16—1918 June thru Dec. 

17—1919 Jan. Mar. — May 
une, Sept. 

18—1920 Jan. Feby. 
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LESSONS 
by 


the late Most Reverend William Turner, S.T.D. 
Bishop of Buffalo and Professor of 
Philosophy Emeritus the Catholic 

niversity of America. 
%* The problems of logic are approached by the 
route which extended experience in the class- 
room has proved to be the easiest. 


% This text is based on the traditional scho- 
lastic theory of knowledge. Wherever it 
touches on philosophical principles, the prin- 
ciples which it invokes in justification of the 
rules of logic are those of scholastic psychol- 


ogy and metaphysics. 


8vo, 1935 impression handsomely bound full cloth, 302 pages 
Price $1.50 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 
The Catholic University of America Washington 17, D. C. 


BACK ISSUES 


Now and then you possibly have wondered if you could pur- 
chase a “back issue” of The Catholic Educational Review for some 
particular article. Perhaps you needed a certain issue to com- 
plete a _— We may at. just the issue you wish. Why not 
write us 


Until further notice all back issues are 40¢ each. 


We also have on hand a few bound sets of Volumes 1-5 (con- 
taining 5 issues each) and Volumes 20-32 (containing 10 issues 
each). 


Vol. #1 January-May 1911 Vol. #5 January-May 1913 
an y a year anuary 
Vol. #4 June, Sept-Dec. 1912 1922, 
Price: 


Volumes 1-5: $4.00 a volume; Volumes 20-32: $6.00 a volume 
Address: 


The Catholic Educational Review 
The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 
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THE CAPITOL SPELLER 


in the 
NEW REVISED EDITIONS 


Work Book Edition 
Paper Bound 


Text Book Edition 
Case Bound 


by 


THOMAS GEORGE FORAN, Ph.D. 
Professor of Education 
Catholic University of America 
and 


SISTER MARY IRMINA, O.S.B., Ph.D. 


Villa Madonna Academy 
Covington, Kentucky 


The words are graded according to a consensus of investiga- 
tions and checked by the Gates’ list. Each book affords varied 
and extensive practice in the meanings and spelling of the fun- 
damental vocabulary of children and adults. 


_ ILLUSTRATIONS by Josephine Irwin assist in the clarification 
of meanings of the words taught and afford themes about which 
the newly acquired words may be used. Catholic words are an 


integral part of the text. 


New editions for all grades now ready. Kindly 
specify edition desired when placing orders. 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
WASHINGTON 17, D. C. 
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With Introduction and Rubrics in English 
EDITED BY THE BENEDICTINES OF SOLESMES 
Desclee et Cie. 


HIS is the first English Edition of the Liber Usualis, having exactly 
the same contents as the Latin Edition, the headings and rubrics being 
in English. An important introduction gives, with the Preface to the Vatican 
Edition, Rules for interpretation carefully revised and brought up to date. 
Intended specially for use in Seminaries, Cathedrals, and important 
churches, it contains Mass, Vespers, and Compline of every Sunday and of 
all Feasts of double rite. It contains Lauds for the principal feasts, Little 
Hours (Prime, Terce, Sext, and None) of Sundays and Feasts of the first 
and second class, Matins of Christmas, of Easter, of Pentecost, of Corpus 
Christi, and of all Souls; also Tenebrae of Holy Week. The entire Masses 
are given for Ember Saturdays and the Saturday before Passion Sunday, on 
which day Ordinations take place. The principal Votive Masses and the 
Burial Service are also given in full. Various hymns and chants for Bene 
diction and other occasions are to be found in the appendix. 
Notwithstanding the abundance of matter given, the book is by no means 
too bulky. A good grade of paper has been employed and the print is very 
clear. The Liber Usualis is a most complete and practical book for use in 
the celebration of the Church offices. Pastors, organists and choir directors 
will welcome this edition. 


Black cloth binding, 1972 pages. Net price $5.50 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 
Catholic University of America 
Washington 17, D. C. 
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By Right Rev. John Cooper; PhD. 
Professor of Anthropolegy 
‘Catholic University. of America 


This first volume. of the four-volume series deals with the Cath: 
olic moral ideal. The other three volumes take up Dogma and the 
Sacraments, Christ and His Church and Life Problems. The discus- 
sion and ‘problem method is followed. References for reading are 
given at the end of each of the twenty-five short chapters. The author 
provides a splendid bibliography for each book. 

Course The Catholic Ideal of Life 
cloth, xv + 315 pages. New Edition. $1.70 
Counst Il. The Motives and: Means of Catholic Life\ | 


8vo, cloth, vii + 284 pages. New Price $1.60. 
Course III, Christ and His Church 
8vo, cloth, xv + 509° pages. of $2.00 


Course IV. Life Problems 
8vo, cloth, xx + .273 pages. ‘New Pride 31.60 
The central idea running through all four courses is that 
religion is primarily a life to be lived seven days of the week. 
This thonghe further, jo the next’ 
CoursesI,M and IV. \' 


wel 
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| “As now the Maral! plan ond moden 


A GENERAL HISTORY | 
OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA 


Vol. Modern Times Since 

NICHOLAS A. WEBER, S.M., S.T.D.,_ 

Quondam Professor of History at the Catholic University of America°and 


Trinity College. Revised, enlarged, and brought-up to date with the aid of 
John L. White, S.M., Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Marist College. 


“Here is the history of modern times traced from the chapel door 
at Wittenburg. (October 31, 1517) to General Marshall’s speech at 
Harvard University (June 5, tenets of Luther to 
the doctrine of Truman. 3, 


when it fails to evaluate the role of the Catholic Church in the 
parade of civilization. Dr. Weber’s book is meant to do just: that, 
Nor would such a treatise be amiss in the Catholic home as a handy 
_ reference for the teen-age student of history who is daily exposed 
Educator, Sept., 1948, 


‘THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 4 
_ The Catholic University of America 


Washington 17, D. C. 
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